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early,  before  breakfast,  and  on  arriving  at  Siena  at 
about  noon,  first  em^oyed  themselves  in  recruiting 
exhausted  nature.  By  the  time  that  they  had  both 
declared  that  the  hotel  at  Siena  was  the  very  worst 
in  all  Italy,  and  that  a  breakfast  without  eatable 
butter  was  not  to  be  considered  a  breakfast  at  all, 
they  had  become  so  intimate  that  Mr.  Glascock 
spoke  of  his  own  intended  marriage.  He  must  have 
done  this  with  the  conviction  on  his  mind  that  Nora 
Rowley  would  have  told  her  mother  of  his  former 
intention,  and  that  Lady  Rowley  would  have  told 
Sir  Marmaduke ;  but  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be  incum¬ 
bent  on  himself  to  say  anything  on  that  subject,  lie 
had  nothing  to  excuse.  He  had  behaved  fairly  and 
honorably.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
remain  unmarried  forever  for  the  sake  of  a  girl 
who  had  twice  refused  him.  “  Of  course  there 
are  very  many  in  England,”  he  said,  “  who  will 
think  me  foolish  to  marry  a  girl  from  another 
country.” 

“  It  IS  done  every  day,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

“  No  doubt  it  is.  I  admit,  however,  that  I  ought 
to  be  more  careful  than  some  other  persons.  There 
is  a  title  and  an  estate  to  be  perpetuated,  and  I  can¬ 
not,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  taking  quite  so  much 
liberty  as  some  other  men  may  do;  but  I  think  1 
have  chosen  a  woman  bom  to  have  a  high  position, 
and  who  will  make  her  own  way  in  any  society  in 
which  she  may  be  placed.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  she  will,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke, 
who  had  still  sounding  in  his  ears  the  alarming  de¬ 
scription  which  his  wife  had  given  him  of  this  infatu¬ 
ated  man’s  proposed  bride.  But  he  would  have  been 
bound  to  say  as  much  had  Mr.  Glascock  intended  to 
marry  as  lowly  as  did  King  Cophetua. 

“  She  is  highly  educated,  gentle-mannered,  as 
sweetly  soft  as  any  English  girl  1  ever  met,  and  very 
pretty.  You  have  met  her,  I  think.” 

“  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  observed  her.” 

“  She  is  too  young  for  me,  perhaps,”  said  Mr. 
Glascock ;  “  but  that  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.” 
Sir  Marmaduke,  as  he  wiped  his  beard  after  his 
breakfast,  remembered  what  his  wife  had  told  him 
about  the  lady’s  age.  But  it  was  nothing  to  him. 
“  She  is  four-and-twenty,  1  think,”  said  Sir.  Glas¬ 
cock.  If  Mr.  Glascock  chose  to  believe  that  his  in¬ 
tended  wife  was  four-and-twenty  instead  of  some¬ 
thing  over  forty,  that  was  nothing  to  Sir  Marmaduke. 

“  The  very  best  age  in  the  world,”  said  he. 

They  had  sent  for  an  oilicer  of  the  police,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  had  been  three  hours  in  Siena  they  had 
been  told  that  Trevelyan  lived  about  seven  miles 
from  the  town,  in  a  small  and  very  remote  country 
house,  which  he  had  hired  for  twelve  montlis  from 
one  of  the  city  hospitals.  He  had  hired  it  furnished, 
and  had  purchased  a  horse  and  small  carriage  from 
a  man  in  the  town.  To  this  man  they  went,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  to  them  that  he  of  whom  they 
were  in  search  was  living  at  this  house,  which  was 
called  Casalunga,  and  was  not,  as  the  police  officer 
told  them,  on  the  way  to  any  place.  They  must 
leave  Siena  by  the  road  for  Rome,  take  a  turn  to  the 
left  about  a  mile  beyond  the  city  gate,  and  continue 
on  along  the  country  lane  till  they  saw  a  certain 
round  hill  to  the  right.  On  the  top  of  that  round 
hill  was  Casalunga.  As  the  country  about  Siena  all 
lies  in  round  hill^  this  was  no  adequate  description; 
but  it  was  suggested  that  the  countiy  people  would 
know  A^l  about  it  They  got  a  small  open  carriage 
in  the  market-place,  and  were  driven  out  Their 
driver  knew  nothing  of  Casalunga,  and  simply  went 
whither  he  was  told.  But  by  the  aid  of  the  country 


people  they  got  along  over  the  unmade  lanes,  and 
in  little  more  than  an  hour  were  told,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  that  they  must  now  walk  up  to  Casalunga. 
Though  the  hill  was  round-topped,  and  no  more  than 
a  hill,  still  the  ascent  at  last  was  very  steep,  and  was 
paved  with  stones  set  edgeway  in  a  manner  that 
could  hardly  have  been  intended  to  accommodate 
wheels.  When  Mr.  Glascock  asserted  that  the  sig¬ 
nor  who  lived  there  had  a  carriage  of  his  own,  the 
driver  suggested  that  he  must  keep  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  It  was  clearly  not  his  intention  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  drive  up  the  ascent,  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
and  Mr.  Glascock  were  therefore  obliged  to  walk. 
It  was  now  in  the  latter  half  of  May,  and  there  was 
a  bituing  Italian  sky  over  their  heads.  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  was  acclimated  to  Italian  skies,  and  did  not 
much  mind  the  work ;  but  Sir  Marmaduke,  who 
never  did  much  walking,  declared  that  Italy  was  in¬ 
finitely  hotter  than  the  Mandarins,  and  could  hardly 
make  his  way  as  far  as  the  house  door^ 

It  seemed  to  both  of  them  to  be  a  most  singular 
abode  for  such  a  man  as  Trevelyan.  At  the  top  of 
the  hill  there  was  a  huge  entrance  through  a  wooden 
gateway,  which  seemed  to  have  been  constructed 
with  the  intention  of  defying  any  intruders  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  warlike  ammunition.  The  gates  were, 
indeed,  open  at  the  period  of  their  visit,  but  it  must 
be  supposed  that  they  were  intended  to  be  closed  at 
any  rate  at  night.  Immediately  on  the  right,  as  they 
entered  through  the  gates,  there  was  a  large  barn, 
in  which  two  men  were  coopering  wine  vats.  From 
thence  a  path  led  slanting  to  the  house,  of  which  the 
door  was  shut,  and  all  the  front  windows  blocked 
with  shutters.  The  house  was  very  long,  and  only 
of  one  storjr  for  a  portion  of  its  length.  Over  that 
end,  at  which  the  door  was  placed,  there  were  upper 
rooms,  and  there  must  have  been  space  enough  for 
a  large  family  with  many  domestics.  There  was 
nothing  round  or  near  the  residence  which  could 
be  called  a  garden,  so  that  its  look  of  desolation  was 
extreme.  There  were  various  large  barns  and  out¬ 
houses,  as  though  it  had  been  intended  bv  the  build¬ 
er  that  corn,  and  hay,  and  cattle  should  be  kept  there ; 
but  it  seemed  now  that  there  was  nothing  there  ex¬ 
cept  the  empty  vats  at  which  the  two  men  were 
coopering.  Had  the  Englishmen  gone  farther  into 
the  granary,  they  would  have  seen  that  there  were 
wine-presses  stored  away  in  the  dark  corners. 

They  stopped  and  looked  at  the  men,  and  the 
men  halted  for  a  moment  from  their  work  and 
looked  at  them  ;  but  the  tnen  spoke  never  a  word. 
Mr.  Glascock  then  asked  after  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and 
one  of  the  coopers  pointed  to  the  house.  Then  they 
crossed  over  to  the  door,  and  Mr.  Glascock,  finding 
there  neither  knocker  nor  bell,  first  tapped  with  his 
knuckles,  and  then  struck  with  his  stick.  But  no 
one  came.  There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  house, 
and  no  shutter  was  removed.  “  I  don’t  believe  that 
there  is  a  soul  here,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

*•  We  ’ll  not  give  it  up  till  we ’ve  seen  it  all,  at  any 
rate,”  said  Mr.  Glascock.  And  so  they  went  round 
to  the  other  front. 

On  this  side  of  the  house  the  tilled  ground,  either 
ploughed  or  dug  with  the  spade,  came  up  to  the 
very  windows.  There  was  hardly  even  a  particle 
of  grass  to  be  seen.  A  short  way  down  the  hill 
there  were  rows  of  olive-trees,  standing  in  prim 
order  and  at  regular  distances,  from  which  hung 
the  vines  that  made  the  coopering  of  the  vats  neces¬ 
sary.  Olives  and  vines  have  pretty  names,  and  call 
up  associations  of  landscape  beauty.  But  here  they 
were  in  no  way  beautiful.  The  ground  beneath 
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them  was  turned  up,  and  brown,  and  arid,  so  that 
there  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  be  seen.  On  some 
furrows  the  maize  or  Indian  corn  was  sprouting,  and 
there  were  patches  of  growth  of  other  kinds,  —  each 
patch  closely  marked  by  its  own  straight  lines ;  and 
there  were  narrow  paths,  so  constructed  as  to  take 
as  little  room  as  possible.  But  all  that  had  been 
done  had  been  done  for  economy,  and  nothing  for 
beauty.  The  occupiers  of  Casalunga  had  thought 
more  of  the  produce  of  their  land  than  of  pic¬ 
turesque  or  attractive  appearance. 

The  sun  was  blazing  fiercely  hot,  hotter  on  this 
side.  Sir  Marmaduke  thought,  even  than  on  the  oth¬ 
er  ;  and  there  was  not  a  wavelet  of  a  cloud  in  the 
sky.  A  balcony  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  house, 
and  under  this  Sir  Marmaduke  took  shelter  at  once, 
leaning  with  his  back  against  the  wall.  “  There  is 
not  a  soul  here  at  sdl,”  said  he. 

“  The  men  in  the  barn  told  us  that  there  was,” 
said  Mr.  Glascock ;  “  and,  at  any  rate,  we  will  try 
the  windows.”  So  saying,  he  walked  along  the 
front  of  the  house.  Sir  Marmaduke  following  him 
slowly,  till  they  came  to  a  door,  the  upper  half  of 
which  was  glazed,  and  through  which  they  looked 
into  one  of  the  rooms.  Two  or  three  of  the  other 
windows  in  this  frontage  of  the  house  came  down  to 
the  ground,  and  were  made  for  egress  and  ingress ; 
but  they  had  all  been  closed  with  shutters,  as  though 
the  house  was  deserted.  But  they  now  looked  into 
a  room  which  contained  some  signs  of  habitation. 
There  was  a  small  table  with  a  marble  top,  on  which 
lay  two  or  three  books,  and  there  were  two  arm¬ 
chairs  in  the  room,  with  gilded  arms  and  le^  and  a 
morsel  of  carpet,  and  a  clock  on  a  shelf  over  a 
stove,  and  —  a  rocking-horse.  “  The  boy  is  here, 
you  may  be  sure,”  said  Mr.  Glascock.  “  The  rock¬ 
ing-horse  makes  that  certain.  But  how  are  we  to 
get  at  any  one  ?  ” 

“  1  never  saw  such  a  place  for  an  Englishman  to 
come  and  live  in  before,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 
“  What  on  earth  can  he  do  here  all  day  ?  ”  As  he 
spoke,  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened,  and  there 
was  Trevelyan  standing  before  them,  looking  at 
them  through  the  window.  He  wore  an  old  red 
English  dressing-gown,  which  came  down  to  his 
feet,  and  a  smul  braided  Italian  cap  on  his  head. 
His  beard  had  been  allowed  to  grow,  and  he  had 
neither  collar  nor  cravat.  His  trousers  were  un¬ 
braced,  and  he  shufHed  in  with  a  pair  of  slippers 
which  would  hardly  cling  to  his  feet.  He  was  paler 
and  still  thinner  than  when  he  had  been  visited  at 
Willesden,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  larger,  and 
shone  almost  with  a  brighter  brilliancy. 

Mr.  Glascock  tried  to  open  the  door,  but  found 
that  it  was  closed.  “  Sir  Marmaduke  and  1  have 
come  to  visit  you,”  said  Mr.  Glascock,  aloud.  "  Is 
there  any  means  by  which  we  can  get  into  the 
house  ?  ”  Trevelyan  stood  still  and  stared  at  them. 

“  We  knocked  at  the '  front  door,  but  nobody 
came,”  continued  Mr.  Glascock.  “  1  suppose  this  ts 
the  way  you  usually  go  in  and  out.” 

“  He  does  not  mean  to  let  us  in,”  whispered  Sir 
Marmaduke. 

“  Can  you  open  this  door,”  said  Mr.  Glascock, 
“  or  shall  we  go  round  again  ?  ”  Trevelyan  had 
stood  still  contemplating  them,  but  at  last  came  for^ 
ward  and  put  back  the  bolt.  “  That  is  all  right,” 
said  Mr.  Glascock,  entering.  “  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  glad  to  see  Sir  Marmaduke.” 

“  1  should  be  glad  to  sec  him,  or  you,  if  I  could 
entertain  you,”  said  Trevelyan.  The  voice  was 
harsh  and  hard,  and  his  words  were  uttered  with  a 


certain  amount  of  intended  grandeur,  Any  o£ 
the  family  would  be  welcome,  were  it  not  —  ” 

“  Were  it  not  what  V  ”  asked  Mr.  Glascock. 

“  It  can  be  nothing  to  you,  sir,  what  troubles  I 
have  here.  This  is  my  own  abode.  In  which  I  bad 
flattered  myself  that  I  could  be  free  from  intruders. 
I  do  not  want  visitors.  I  am  sorry  that  you  should 
have  had  trouble  in  coming  here,  but  I  do  not  want 
visitors.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  nothing  that  I 
can  offer  you,  Mr.  Glascock.” 

“  Emily  is  in  Florence,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

“  Who  brought  her  ?  Did  I  tell  her  to  come  ? 
Let  her  go  back  to  her  home.  I  have  come  here  to 
be  free  firom  her,  and  I  mean  to  be  free.  If  she 
wants  my  money,  let  her  take  it.” 

“  She  wants  her  child,”  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

“  He  Is  my  child,”  said  Trevelyan,  “  and  my  right 
to  him  is  better  than  hers.  Let  her  try  it  In  a  court 
of  law,  and  she  shall  see.  Why  did  she  deceive  me 
with  that  man  ?  Why  has  she  driven  me  to  this  ? 
Look  here,  Mr.  Glascock,  —  my  whole  life  Is  spent 
in  this  seclusion,  and  it  is  her  fault” 

“  Your  wife  is  innocent  of  all  fault,  Trevelyan,” 
said  Mr.  Glascock. 

“  Any  woman  can  say  as  much  as  that,  —  and  Ml 
women  do  say  it.  Yet,  —  what  are  they  worth  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  mean,  sir,  to  take  away  your  wife’s 
character  ?  ”  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  coming  up  in 
wrath.  “  Remember  that  she  is  my  daughter,  and 
that  there  are  things  which  flesh  and  blo^  cannot 
stand.” 

“  She  is  my  wife,  sir,  and  that  is  ten  times  more. 
Do  you  think  that  ^ou  would  do  more  for  her  than 
I  would  do,  —  dnnk  more  of  Esil  ?  You  had 
better  go  away.  Sir  Marmaduke.  You  can  do  no 
good  by  coming  here  and  talking  of  your  daughter. 
I  wouM  have  given  the  world  to  save  her, — but 
she  would  not  be  saved.” 

“You  are  a  slanderer!”  said  Sir  Marmaduke, 
iu  his  wrath. 

Mr.  Glascock  turned  round  to  the  father,  and 
tried  to  quiet  him.  It  wsis  so  manifest  to  him  that 
'the  balance  of  the  poor  man’s  mind  was  gone,  that 
it  seemed  to  him  to  be  ridiculous  to  upbraid  the  suf¬ 
ferer.  He  was  such  a  piteous  sight  to  behold,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  feel  indignation  against 
him.  “  You  cannot  wonder,”  said  Mr.  Glascock, 
advancing  close  to  the  master  of  the  house,  “  that 
the  mother  should  want  to  see  her  only  child.  You 
do  not  wish  that  your  wife  should  be  the  most 
wretched  woman  in  the  world.” 

“  Am  not  I  the  most  wretched  of  men  ?  Can 
anything  be  more  wretched  than  this  ?  Is  her  life 
worse  than  mine  ?  And  whose  fault  was  it  ?  Had 
I  any  friend  to  whom  she  objected  ?  Was  I  untrue 
to  her  in  a  single  thought  ?  ” 

“  If  you  say  that  she  was  untrue,  it  is  a  falsehood,” 
ssdd  Sir  Marmaduke. 

“  You  allow  yourself  a  liberty  of  expression,  sir, 
because  you  are  my  wife’s  father,”  said  Trevelyan, 
“  which  you  would  not  dare  to  take  in  other  circum¬ 
stances.” 

“  I  say  that  it  is  a  false  calumny,  —  a  lie !  and  I 
would  say  so  to  any  man  on  earth  who  should  dare 
to  slander  my  child’s  name.” 

“  Your  child,  sir !  She  is  my  wife,  —  my  wife,  — 
my  wife !  ”  Trevelyan,  as  he  spoke;  advanced  close 
up  to  his  father-in-law ;  and  at  last  hissed  out  his 
words,  with  his  lips  close  to  Sir  Marmaduke’s  face. 
“  Your  right  in  her  is  gone,  sir.  She  is  mine,  —  mine, 
—  mine  !  And  you  see  the  way  in  which  she  has 
treated  me,  Mr.  Glascock.  Everything  I  h^d  was 
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her* ;  but  the  words  of  a  gray-haired  sinner  were 
sweeter  to  her  than  all  my  love.  I  wonder  whether 
you  think  that  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  such  a  one 
as  I  to  come  out  here  and  live  in  such  a  place  as 
this  ?  I  have  not  a  friend, —  a  companion,  —  hardly 
a  book.  There  is  nothing  that  I  can  eat  or  drink  ? 

I  do  not  stir  out  of  the  house,  —  and  I  am  ill,  — 
very  ill !  Look  at  me.  See  what  she  has  brought 
me  to  I  Mr.  Glascock,  on  my  honor  as  a  man,  1 
never  wronged  her  in  a  thought  or  a  word.” 

Mr.  Glascock  had  come  to  think  that  his  best 
chance  of  doing  any^  good  was  to  get  Trevelyan  into 
conversation  with  himself,  free  from  the  interruption 
of  Sir  Marmaduhe.  The  father  of  the  injured 
woman  could  not  bring  himself  to  endure  the  hard 
words  that  were  spoken  of  his  daughter.  During 
this  last  speech  he  had  broken  out  once  or  twice ; 
but  Trevelyan,  not  heeding  him,  had  clung  to  Mr. 
Glascock’s  arm.  “  Sir  Marmaduke,”  said  he,  “  would 
you  not  like  to  see  the  boy  ?  ” 

“  He  shall  not  see  the  bov,”  said  Trevelyan. 
“You  may  see  bim.  He  shall  not.  What  is  he, 
that  he  should  have  control  over  me  ?  ” 

“  This  is  the  most  fearful  thing  I  ever  heard  of,” 
said  Sir  Marmaduke.  “What  are  we  to  do  with 
him  ?” 

Mr.  Glascock  whispered  a  few  words  to  Sir  Mar¬ 
maduke,  and  then  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  be 
taken  to  the  child.  “  And  he  will  remain  here  ?  ” 
a«ked  Trevelyan.  A  pledge  was  then  given  by  Sir 
Marmaduke  that  he  would  not  force  his  way  farther 
into  the  house,  and  the  two  other  men  left  the 
chamber  together.  Sir  Marmaduke,  as  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  room  alone,  perspiring  at  every  pore, 
thoroughly  uncomfortable  and  ill  at  ease,  thought  of 
all  the  hard  positions  of  which  he  had  ever  read, 
and  that  bis  was  harder  than  them  all.  Here  was 
a  man  married  to  his  daughter,  in  possession  of  his 
daughter's  child,  manifestly  mad,  —  and  yet  he 
could  do  nothing  to  him !  He  was  about  to  return 
to  the  seat  of  bis  government,  and  he  must  leave  his 
own  child  in  this  madman’s  power !  Of  course,  his 
daughter  could  not  go  with  him,  leaving  her  child* 
in  this  madman’s  hands.  He  bad  been  told  that 
even  were  be  to  attempt  to  prove  the  man  to  be 
mad  in  Italy,  the  process  would  be  slow;  and, before 
it  could  be  well  commenced,  Trevelyan  would  be 
off  with  the  child  elsewhere.  There  never  was  an 
embarrassment,  thought  Sir  Marmaduke,  out  of 
which  it  was  so  impossible  to  find  a  clear  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Glascock  and  Trevelyan  were 
visiting  the  child.  It  was  evident  that  the  father,  let 
him  be  ever  so  mad,  had  discerned  the  expediency 
of  allowing  some  one  to  see  that  his  son  was  alive  and 
in  health.  Mr.  Glascock  did  not  know  much  ot 
children,  and  could  only  say  afterwards  that  the  boy 
was  silent  and  very  melancholy,  but  clean,  and  ap¬ 
parently  well.  It  appeared  that  he  was  taken  out 
daily  by  his  father  in  the  cool  hours  of  the  morning, 
and  that  his  father  hardly  left  him  from  the  time 
that  he  was  taken  up  till  he  was  put  to  bed.  But 
Mr.  Glascock’s  desire  was  to  see  Trevelyan  alone, 
and  this  he  did  after  they  had  left  the  boy.  “  And 
now,  Trevelyan,”  he  said,  “  what  do  you  mean  to 
do?  ” 

“To  do?” 

“  In.  what  w£(y  do  you  propose  to  live  ?  I  want 
you  to  be  reasonable  with  me.” 

“  They  do  not  treat  me  reasonably.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  measure  your  own  conduct  by 
that  of  other  people  ?  In  the  first  place,  you  should 
go  back  to  England.  What  good  can  you  do  here  ?  ” 


Trevelyan  shook  his  head ,  but  remuned  silent 
“  You  cannot  like  this  life.” 

“  No,  indeed.  But  whither  can  I  go  now  that  I 
shall  like  to  live  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  home  ?  ” 

“  I  have  no  home.” 

“  Why  not  go  back  to  England  ?  Ask  your  wife 
to  join  you,  and  return  with  her.  She  would  go  at 
a  word.”  The  poor  wretch  again  shook  his  head. 

“  I  hope  you  think  that  I  speak  as  your  friend,”  said 
Mr.  Glascock. 

“  I  believe  you  do.” 

“  I  will  say  nothing  of  any  imprudence  ;  but  yon 
cannot  believe  that  she  has  been  untrue  to  you  ?  ” 
Trevelyan  would  say  nothing  to  this,  but  stood  silent 
waiting  for  Mr.  Glascock  to  continue.  “  Let  ber 
come  back  to  you,  —  here ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  you 
can  arrange  it,  go  to  your  own  home.” 

“  Shall  I  tell  you  something  ?  ”  said  Trevel¬ 
yan. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

He  came  up  close  to  Mr.  Glascock,  and  put  his 
hand  upon  bis  visitor’s  shoulder.  “I  will  tell  you 
what  she  would  do  at  once.  I  dare  say  that  she 
would  come  to  me.  I  dare  say  that  she  would  go 
with  me.  I  am  sure  she  would.  And  directly  she 
got  me  there,  she  would,  —  say  that  I  was  —  mad ! 
She, —  my  wife,  would  do  it !  He,  —  that  furious, 
ignorant  old  man  below  tried  to  do  it  before.  His 
wife  said  that  I  was  mad.”  He  paused  a  moment, 
as  though  waiting  for  a  reply ;  biit  Mr.  Glascock  bad 
none  to  make.  It  had  not  been  his  object,  in  the  ad¬ 
vice  which  he  had  given  to  entrap  the  poor  fellow  by 
a  snare,  and  to  induce  him  so  to  act  that  he  should 
deliver  himself  up  to  keepers ;  but  he  was  well  aware 
that  wherever  Trevelyan  might  be,  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  that  he  should  be  placed  for  a  while  in  the 
charge  of  some  physician.  He  could  not  bring  him¬ 
self  at  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  repudiate  the  idea 
by  which  Trevelyan  was  actuated.  “  Perhaps  you 
think  that  she  would  be  right?  ”  said  Trevelyan. 

“  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  would  do  nothing  that 
is  not  for  the  best,”  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

“  I  can  see  it  all.  1  will  not  go  back  to  England, 
Mr.  Glascock.  I  intend  to  travel.  I  shall  probably 
leave  this  and  go  to  —  to  —  to  Greece,  perhaps.  It 
is  a  healthy  place,  this,  and  I  like  it  for  that  reason ; 
but  I  shall  not  stay  here.  If  my  wife  likes  to  travel 
with  me,  she  can  come.  But  —  to  England  I  will 
not  go.’’ 

“  You  will  let  the  child  go  to  his  mother  ?  ” 

'*  Certainly  not.  If  she  wants  to  see  the  child,  he 
is  here.  If  she  will  come,  —  without  her  father,  — 
she  shall  see  him.  She  shall  not  take  him  from 
hence.  Nor  shall  she  return  to  live  with  me,  with¬ 
out  full  acknowledgment  of  her  fault, and  promises  of 
an  amended  life.  I  know  what  I  am  saying,  Mr. 
Glascock,  and  have  thought  of  these  things  perhaps 
more  than  you  have  done.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
coming  to  me ;  but  now,  if  you  please,  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  be  alone.” 

Mr.  Glascock,  seeing  that  nothing  further  could  be 
done,  joined  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  the  two  walked 
down  to  their  carriage  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Mr. 
Glascock,  as  he  went,  declared  his  conviction  that 
the  unfortunate  man  was  altogether  mad,  and  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  some  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  for  the  protection  of 
the  child.  How  this  could  be  done,  or  whether  it 
could  be  done  in  time  to  intercept  a  further  flight  on 
the  part  of  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Glascock  could  not  say. 
It  was  his  idea  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should  herself 
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go  out  to  Casalunga,  and  try  the  force  of  her  own 
persuasion. 

“1  believe  that  he  would  murder  her,”  said  Sir 
Marmaduke. 

“  He  would  not  do  that.  There  is  a  glimmer  of 
sense  in  all  his  madness,  which  will  keep  him  from 
any  actual  violence.” 

CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

I  CAN  SLEEP  ON  THE  BOARDS. 

Three  days  after  this  there  came  another  carriage 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  Casalunga  stood, 
and  a  lady  got  out  of  it  all  alone.  It  was  Emily 
Trevelyan,  and  she  had  come  thither  from  Siena  in 
quest  of  her  husband  and  her  child.  On  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  Sir  Marmaduke’s  courier  had  been  at  the 
house  with  a  note  from  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and 
had  returned  with  an  answer,  in  which  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan  was  told  that,  if  she  would  come  quite  alone, 
she  should  see  her  child.  Sir  Marmaduke  had  been 
averse  to  any  further  intercourse  with  the  man, 
other  than  what  might  be  made  in  accordance  with 
medical  advice,  and,  if  possible,  with  government 
authority.  Lady  Rowley  had  assented  to  her 
daughter’s  wish,  but  bad  suggested  that  she  should 
at  least  be  allowed  to  go  also,  —  at  any  rate,  as  far 
as  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  But  Emily  had  been  very 
firm,  and  Mr.  Glascock  had  supported  her.  He 
was  confident  that  the  man  would  do  no  harm  to 
her,  and  be  was  indisposed  to  believe  that  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government 
could  be  procured  in  such  a  case  with  sufficient  celeiv 
ity  to  be  of  use.  He  still  thought  it  might  be  possible 
that  the  wife  might  prevail  over  the  husband,  or  the 
mother  over  the  father.  Sir  Marmaduke  was  at  last 
obliged  to  yield,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  went  to  Siena 
with  no  other  companion  but  the  courier.  From 
Siena  she  made  the  journey  quite  alone ;  and  having 
learned  the  circumstances  of  the  house  from  Mr. 
Glascock,  she  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  walked  up 
the  hill.  There  were  still  the  two  men  coopering  at 
the  vats,  but  she  did  not  stay  to  speak  to  them.  She 
went  through  the  big  gates,  and  along  the  slanting 
path  to  the  door,  not  doubting  of  her  way,  —  for  Mr. 
Glascock  had  described  it  all  to  her,  making  a  small 
plan  of  the  premises,  and  even  explaining  to  her 
the  position  of  the  room  in  which  her  boy  and  her 
husband  slept  She  found  the  door  open,  and  an 
Italian  maid-servant  at  once  welcomed  her  to  the 
house,  and  assured  her  that  the  signor  would  be  with 
her  immediately.  She  was  sure  that  the  girl  knew 
that  she  was  the  boy’s  mother,  and  was  almost  tempt¬ 
ed  to  ask  questions  at  once  as  to  the  state  of  the 
household  ;  but  her  knowledge  of  Italian  was  slight, 
and  she  felt  that  she  was  so  utterly  a  stranger  in  the 
land  that  she  could  dare  to  trust  no  one.  Though 
the  heat  was  great,  her  face  was  covered  with  a 
thick  veil.  Her  dress  was  black,  from  head  to  foot, 
and  she  was  as  a  woman  who  mourned  for  her  bus- 
band.  She  was  led  into  the  room  which  her  father 
had  been  allowed  to  enter  through  the  window; 
and  here  she  sat  in  her  husband’s  house,  feeling  that 
in  no  position  in  the  world  could  she  be  more  utterly 
separated  from  the  interests  of  all  around  her.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  door  was  opened,  and  her  husband 
was  with  her,  bringing  the  boy  in  bis  hand.  He 
had  dressed  himself  with  some  care ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  garments  which  he  wore  did 
not  make  him  appear  thinner  even  and  more  haggard 
than  he  had  looked  to  be  in  his  old  dressing-gown. 


He  had  not  shaved  himself,  but  his  long  hair  was 
brushed  back  from  his  forehead,  after  a  fashion 
quaint  and  very  foreign  to  his  former  ideas  of  dress. 
His  wife  had  not  expected  that  her  child  would 
come  to  her  at  once,  —  bad  thought  that  some  en¬ 
treaties  would  be  necessary,  some  obedience  per¬ 
haps  exacted  from  her,  before  she  would  be  allowed 
to  see  him ;  and  now  her  heart  was  softened,  and 
she  was  grateful  to  her  husband.  But  she  could 
not  speak  to  him  till  she  had  had  the  boy  in  her 
arms.  She  tore  off  her  bonnet,  and  then  clinging 
to  the  child,  covered  him  with  kisses.  “  Louey,  my 
darling!  Louey,  you  remember  mamma?”  The 
child  pressed  himself  close  to  his  mother’s  bosom, 
but  spoke  never  a  word.  He  was  cowed  and  over¬ 
come,  not  only  by  the  incidents  of  the  moment,  but 
by  the  terrible  melancholy  of  his  whole  life.  He 
had  been  taught  to  understand,  without  actual 
spoken  lessons,  that  he  was  to  live  with  his  father, 
and  that  the  former  woman-given  happinesses  of  his 
life  were  at  an  end.  In  this  second  visit  from  his 
mother  he  did  not  foiget  her.  He  recognized  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  her  love ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  even  to 
hope  that  she  might  have  come  to  rescue  him  from 
the  evil  of  bis  daya  Trevelyan  was  standing  by, 
the  while,  looking  on ;  but  he  did  not  speak  till  she 
addressed  him. 

“I  am  so  thankful  to  you  for  bringing  him  to 
mel”  she  said. 

“  I  told  you  that  you  should  see  him,”  he  said. 
“  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  that  I  should 
have  sent  him  by  a  servant ;  but  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  which  make  me  fear  to  let  him  out  of  my 
sight.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  I  did  not  wish  to  see  you  also  ? 
Louis,  why  do  you  do  me  so  much  wrong^?  Why 
do  you  treat  me  with  such  cruelty?”  Then  she 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  before  he 
could  repulse  her,  —  before  he  could  reflect  wheth¬ 
er  it  would  be  well  that  he  should  repulse  her  or 
not,  —  she  had  covered  his  brow  and  cheeks  and 
lips  with  kisses.  “  Louis,”  she  said,  —  “  Louis,  speak 
to  me !  ” 

“  It  is  hard  to  speak  sometimes,”  he  said. 

“  You  love  me,  Louis  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  love  you.  But  I  am  afraid  of  you !  ” 

“  What  is  it  that  you  fear  ?  I  would  give  my  life  for 
you,  if  you  would  only  come  back  to  me  and  let  me 
feel  that  you  believed  me  to  be  true.”  He  shook  his 
head,  and  began  to  think,  —  while  she  still  clung  to 
him.  He  was  quite  sure  that  her  father  and  moth¬ 
er  had  intended  to  bring  a  mad  doctor  down  upon 
him,  and  he  knew  that  his  wife  was  in  her  mother’s 
hands.  Should  he  yield  to  her  now,  —  should  he 
make  her  any  promise,  —  might  not  the  result  be 
that  he  would  be  shut  up  in  dark  rooms,  robbed  of 
his  liberty,  robbed  of  what  he  loved  better  than  his 
liberty,  —  his  power  as  a  man.  She  would  thus  get 
the  better  of  him,  and  take  the  child,  and  the  world 
would  say  that  in  this  contest  between  him  and  her 
he  had  been  the  sinning  one  and  she  the  one  against 
whom  the  sin  had  been  done.  It  was  the  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  mind,  the  one  thing  for  which  he  was 
eager,  that  this  should  never  come  to  pass.  Let  it 
once  be  conceded  to  him  from  all  sides  that  he  had 
been  right,  and  then  she  might  do  with  him  almost  aa 
she  willed.  He  knew  well  that  he  was  ill.  When 
he  thought  of  his  child,  he  would  tell  himwlf  that  he 
was  dying.  He  was  at  some  moments  of  his  miser¬ 
able  existence  fearfully  anxious  to  come  to  terms 
with  his  wife,  in  order  that  at  his  death  his  boy 
might  not  be  without  a  protector.  Were  he  to  die, 
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then  it  would  be  better  that  his  child  should  be  with 
its  mother.  In  his  happy  days,  immediately  after 
his  marriage,  be  bad  made  a  will,  in  which  he  had 
left  his  entire  property  to  his  wife  for  her  life,  pro¬ 
viding  few  its  subs^uent  descent  to  his  child,  —  or 
children.  It  had  never  even  occurred  to  his  poor  shat¬ 
tered  brain  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  alter  his 
will.  Had  he  really  believed  that  his  wife  had  be¬ 
trayed  him,  doubtless  he  would  have  done  so.  He 
would  have  bated  her,  hare  distrusted  her  altogether, 
and  hare  believed  ber  to  be  an  evil  thing.  He  had 
no  such  belief.  But  in  bis  desire  to  achieve  empire, 
and  in  the  sorrows  which  had  come  upon  him  in  his 
unsuccessful  struggle,  his  mind  had  wavered  so  fre¬ 
quently,  that  his  spoken  words  were  no  true  indica¬ 
tors  of  his  thoughts ;  and  in  all  his  arguments  he 
failed  to  express  either  his  convictions  or  his  desires. 
When  he  would  say  something  stronger  than  he  in¬ 
tended,  and  it  would  be  put  to  him  by  his  wife,  by 
her  father  or  mother,  or  by  some  friend  of  hers, 
whether  he  did  believe  that  she  had  been  untrue,  to 
him,  he  would  recoil  from  the  answer  which  his 
heart  Would  dictate,  lest  he  should  seem  to  make  an 
acknowledgment  that  might  weaken  the  ground  up¬ 
on  which  he  stood.  Then  he  would  satisfy  his  own 
conscience  by  assuring  himself  that  he  had  never 
accused  her  of  such  sin.  She  was  still  clinging  to 
him  now  as  his  mind  was  working  after  this  fashion. 
^  Louis,”  she  said,  “  let  it  all  be  as  though  there  had 
been  nothing.” 

“  How  can  that  be,  my  dear  ?  ” 

“  Not  to  others,  —  but  to  us  it  can  be  so.  There 
shall  be  no  word  spoken  of  the  past”  Again  he 
shook  his  bead.  “  Will  it  not  be  best  that  there 
should  be  no  word  spoken  ?  ” 

“  ‘  Forgiveness  may  be  spoken  with  the  tongue,’  ” 
he  said,  beginning  to  quote  from  a  poem  which  had 
formerly  been  frequent  in  his  hands. 

“  Cannot  there  be  real  forgiveness  between  you 
and  me,  —  between  husband  and  wife  who,  in  truth, 
love  each  other  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  would  tell 
yon  of  it  again  ?  ”  He  felt  that  in  all  that  she 
said  there  was  an  assumption  that  she  had  been  right 
and  that  he  had  been  wrong.  She  was  promisingV) 
forgive.  She  was  undertaking  to  forget.  She  was 
willing  to  take  him  back  to  the  warmth  of  her  love, 
and  the  comfort  of  her  kindness,  —  but  was  not  ask¬ 
ing  to  be  taken  back.  This  was  what  he  could  not 
and  would  not  endure.  He  had  determined  that  if 
she  behaved  well  to  him,  he  would  not  be  harsh  to 
her,  and  he  was  struggling  to  keep  up  to  his  resolve. 
He  would  accuse  her  of  nothing,  —  if  he  could  help 
it.  But  he  could  not  say  a  word  that  would  even 
imply  that  she  need  forget,  —  that  she  should  forgive. 
It  was  for  him  to  forgive,  —  and  he  was  willing  to  do 
it,  if  she  would  accept  forgiveness.  “  I  will  never  speak 
a  word,  Louis,”  she  said,  laying  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder. 

“  Your  heart  is  still  hardened,”  he  replied  slowly. 

**  Hard  to  you  ?  ” 

“  And  your  mind  is  dark.  You  do  not  see  what 
you  have  done.  In  our  religion,  Emily,  forgiveness 
is  sure,  not  after  penitence,  but  with  repentance.” 

“  What  does  that  mean  ?  ” 

“  It  means  this,  that  though  I  would  welcome  you 
back  to  my  arms  with  joy,  I  cannot  do  so,  till  you 
have  —  confessed  your  fault.” 

“  What  fault,  Louis  ?  ”  If  I  have  made  you  un¬ 
happy,  I  do,  indeed,  grieve  that  it  has  been  so.” 

“  It  is  of  no  use,”  said  he.  “  I  cannot  talk  about 
it.  Do  you  suppose  that  it  does  not  tear  me  to  the 
very  soul  to  think  of  it  ?  ” 


“  What  is  it  that  you  think,  Louis  ?  ”  As  she  had 
been  travelling  thither,  she  had  determined  that  she 
would  say  anything  that  he  wished  her  to  say,  — 
make  any  admission  that  might  satisfy  him.  That 
she  could  be  happy  again  as  other  women  are 
happy,  she  did  not  expect ;  but  if  it  could  be  con¬ 
ceded  between  them  that  bygones  should  be  by¬ 
gones,  she  might  live  with  him  and  do  her  duty, 
and,  at  least,  have  her  child  with  her.  Her  father 
had  told  her  that  her  husband  was  mad ;  but  she 
was  willing  to  put  up  with  his  madness  on  such 
terms  as  these.  What  could  her  husband  do  to  her 
in  his  madness  that  he  could  not  do  also  to  the 
child  ?  “  Tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  say,  and 
I  will  say  it,”  she  said. 

“  You  have  sinned  against  me,”  he  said,  raising 
her  head  gently  from  bis  shoulder. 

“  Never !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  As  God,  is  my  judge, 

I  never  have !  ”  As  she  said  this,  she  retreated  and 
took  the  sobbing  boy  again  into  her  arms. 

He  was  at  once  placed  upon  his  guard,  telling 
himself  that  he  saw  the  necessity  of  holding  by  his 
child.  How  could  he  tell  ?  Might  there  not  be 
policemen  down  from  Florence,  ready  round  the 
house  to  seize  the  boy  and  carry  him  away? 
Though  all  his  remaining  life  should  be  a  torment 
to  him,  though  infinite  plagues  should  be  poured 
upon  his  head,  though  he  should  die  like  a  dog, 
alone,  unfriended,  and  in  despair,  while  he  was 
fighting  this  battle  of  his,  he  would  not  give  way. 
“  That  is  sufficient,”  he  said.  “  Louey  must  return 
now  to  his  own  chamber.” 

“  I  may  go  with  him  ?  ” 

“  No,  Emily,  you  cannot  go  with  him  now.  I 
will  thank  you  to  release  him,  that  I  may  take  him.” 
She  still  held  the  little  fellow  closely  pressed  in  her 
arms.  “  Do  not  reward  me  for  my  courtesy  by  fur¬ 
ther  disobedience,”  he  said. 

“  You  will  let  me  come  again  ?  ”  To  this  he 
made  no  reply.  “  Tell  me  that  I  may  come  again.” 

“  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  remain  here  long.” 

“  And  I  may  not  stay  now  ?  ” 

“  That  would  be  impossible.  There  is  no  accom¬ 
modation  for  you.” 

“  I  could  sleep  on  the  boards  beside  his  cot,”  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  That  is  my  place,”  he  replied.  “  You  may 
know  that  he  is  not  disregarded.  With  my  own 
hands  I  tend  him  every  morning.  I  take  him  out 
myself.  I  feed  him  myself.  He  says  his  prayers 
to  me.  He  learns  from  me,  and  can  say  his  letters 
nicely.  You  need  not  fear  for  him.  No  mother 
was  ever  more  tender  with  her  child  than  I  am  with 
him.”  Then  he  gently  withdrew  the  boy  from  her 
arms,  and  she  let  her  child  go,  lest  he  should  learn 
to  know  that  there  was  a  quarrel  between  his  father 
and  his  mother.  “  If  you  will  excuse  me,”  he  said, 
“  I  will  not  come  down  to  you  again  to-day.  My 
servant  will  see  you  to  your  carriage.” 

So  he  left  her ;  and  she,  with  an  Italian  girl  at 
her  heels,  got  into  her  vehicle,  and  was  taken  back 
to  Siena.  There  she  passed  the  night  alone  at  the 
inn,  and  on  the  next  morning  returned  to  Florence 
by  the  railway. 

CHAPTER  LXXX. 

WILL  TUEY  DESPISE  UIM? 

Gradually  the  news  of  the  intended  marriage 
between  Mr.  Glascock  and  Mi.ss  Spalding  spread 
itself  over  Florence,  and  people  talked  about  it  with 
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that  energy  which  subjects  of  such  moment  cer¬ 
tainly  deserve.  That  Caroline  Spalding  had 
■  achieved  a  very  great  triumph,  was,  of-course,  the 
verdict  of  all  men  and  of  all  women ;  and  I  fear 
that  there  was  a  corresponding  feeling  that  poor  Mr. 
Glascock  had  been  triumphed  over,  and,  as  it  were, 
subjugated.  In  some  respects  he  had  been  remiss 
in  his  duties  as  a  bachelor  visitor  to  Florence,  —  as 
a  visitor  to  Florence  who  had  manifestly  been  much 
in  want  of  a  wife.  He  had  not  given  other  girls  a 
fair  chance,  but  had  thrown  himself  down  at  the 
feet  of  this  American  female  in  the  weakest  possible 
manner.  And  then  it  got  about  the  town  that  he 
had  been  refused  over  and  over  again  by  Nora 
Rowley.  It  is  too  probable  that  L^y  Rowley  in 
her  despair  and  dismay  had  been  indiscreet,  and 
had  told  secrets  which  should  never  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  her.  And  the  wife  of  the  English  minis¬ 
ter,  who  had  some  grudges  of  her  own,  lifted  her 
eyebrows,  and  shook  her  bead,  and  declared  that  all 
the  Glascocks  at  home  would  be  outraged  to  the  last 
degree.  “  My  dear  Lady  Rowley,”  she  said,  “  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  won’t  become  a  question  with 
them  whether  they  should  issue  a  commission  de 
lunatico.”  Lady  Rowley  did  not  know  what  a  com¬ 
mission  de  lunatico  meant,  but  was  quite  willing  to 
regard  poor  Mr.  Glascock  as  a  lunatic.  “  And 
there  is  poor  Lord  Peterborough  at  Naples  just  at 
death’s  door,”  continued  the  British  Minister’s  wife. 
In  this  she  was  perhaps  nearly  correct ;  but  as  Lord 
Peterborough  had  now  been  in  the  same  condition 
for  many  months,  as  his  mind  had  altogether  gone, 
and  as  the  doctor  declared  that  he  might  live  in  bis 
present  condition  for  a  year,  or  for  years,  it  could 
not  fairly  be  said  that  Mr.  Glascock  was  acting  with¬ 
out  due  filial  feeling  in  engaging  himself  to  marry  a 
young  lady.  “  And  she  such  a  creature  1  ”  said 
Lady  Rowley,  with  emphasis.  This  the  British 
minister’s  wife  noticed  simply  by  shaking  her  head. 
Caroline  Spdding  was  undoubtedly  a  pretty  girl ; 
but,  as  the  British  minister’s  wife  said  afterwards,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  poor  Lady  Rowley  should  be 
nearly  out  of  her  mind. 

This  had  occurred  a  full  week  after  the  evening 
spent  at  Mr.  Spalding’s  house ;  and  even  yet  Lady 
Rowley  had  never  been  put  right  as  to  that  mistake 
of  hers  about  Wallachia  Petrie.  That  other  trouble 
of  hers,  and  her  eldest  daughter’s  journey  to  Siena, 
had  prevented  them  from  going  out ;  and  though 
the  matter  had  often  been  discussed  between  Lady 
Rowley  and  Nora,  there  had  not  as  yet  come  between 
them  any  proper  explanation.  Nora  would  de¬ 
clare  that  the  future  bride  was  very  pretty  and  very 
delightful ;  and  Lady  Rowley  would  throw  up  her 
bands  in  despair  and  protest  that  her  daughter  was 
insane.  ‘‘  Why  should  he  not  marry  whom  he  likes, 
mamma?”  Nora  once  said,  almost  with  indigna¬ 
tion. 

“  Because  he  will  disgrace  his  family.” 

“  I  cannot  understand  what  you  mean,  mamma. 
They  are,  at  any  rate,  as  good  as  we  are.  Mr. 
Spalding  stands  quite  as  high  as  papa  does.” 

“  She  is  an  American,”  said  L^y  Rowley. 

“  And  her  family  might  say  that  he  is  an  English¬ 
man,”  said  Nora. 

“  My  dear,  if  you  do  not  understand  the  incon¬ 
gruity  between  an  English  peer  and  a  Yankee  — 
female,  I  cannot  help  you.  I  suppose  it  is  because 
you  have  been  brought  up  within  the  limited  society 
of  a  small  colony.  If  so,  it  is  not  your  fault.  But 
I  bad  hoped  you  had  been  in  Europe  long  enough 
to  have  learned  what  was  what.  Do  you  think,  my 


dear,  that  she  will  look  well  when  she  is  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  as  Lord  Peterborough’s  wife  ?  ” 

“  Splendid,”  said  Nora.  “  She  hiu  just  the  brow 
for  a  coronet.” 

“  Heavens  and  earth !”  smd  Lady  Rowley,  throw¬ 
ing  up  her  bands.  “  And  you  beheve  that  he  will 
be  proud  of  her  in  England  ?  ” 

“  I  am  sure  he  will.” 

“  My  belief  is  that  he  will  leave  her  behind  him, 
or  that  they  will  settle  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of 
America,  —  out  in  Mexico,  or  Massachusetts,  or  the 
Rocky  Mountaina  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  have 
the  courage  to  show  her  in  London.” 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  the  Protestant 
church  at  Florence  early  in  June,  and  then  the 
bride  .and  bridegroom  were  to  go  over  the  Alps, 
and  to  remain  there  subject  to  tidings  as  to  the 
health  of  the  old  man  at  Naples.  Mr.  Glascock 
had  thrown  up  his  seat  in  Parliament,  some  month 
or  two  ago,  knowing  that  he  could  not  get  back  to 
bis  duties  during  the  present  session,  and  feeling 
that  he  would  shortly  be  called  upon  to  sit  in  the 
other  House.  He  was  thus  free  to  use  his  time  and 
to  fix  his  days  as  he  pleased  ;  and  it  was  certainly 
clear  to  those  who  knew  him  that  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  American  bride.  He  spent  much  of 
his  time  at  the  Spaldings’  house,  and  was  always  to 
be  seen  with  them  in  the  Cascine  and  at  the  Opera. 
Mrs.  Spalding,  the  aunt,  was,  of  course,  in  great 
glory.  A  triumphant,  happy,  or  even  simply  a 
splendid  marriage  for  the  rising  girl  of  a  family  is  a 
great  glory  to  the  maternal  mind.  Mrs.  Sptdding 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  the  very  air  around  her 
seemed  to  breathe  congratulations  into  her  ears. 
Her  friends  spoke  to  her,  even  on  indifierent  sub¬ 
jects,  as  though  everything  was  going  well  with  her, 

—  better  with  her  than  with  anybody  else ;  and 
there  came  upon  her  in  these  days  a  dangerous 
feeling,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  preachings  of  the 
preachers,  the  next  world  might  perhaps  1^  not  so 
very  much  better  than  this.  She  was,  in  fact,  the 
reverse  of  the  medal  of  which  poor  Lady  Rowley 
filled  the  obverse.  And  the  American  minister  was 
certainly  an  inch  taller  than  before,  and  made  longer 
speeches,  being  much  more  regardless  of  interruption. 
Olivia  was  delighted  at  her  sister’s  success,  and  heard 
with  rapture  the  description  of  Monkbams,  which 
came  to  her  second-hand  through  her  sister.  It  was 
already  settled  that  she  was  to  spend  her  next 
Christmas  at  Monkbams,  and  perhaps  there  might 
be  an  idea  in  her  mind  that  there  were  other  eldest 
sons  of  old  lords  who  would  like  American  brides. 
Everything  around  Caroline  Spalding  was  pleasant, 

—  except  the  words  of  Wallachia  Petrie. 

Everything  around  her  was  pleasant  till  there 

came  to  her  a  touch  of  a  suspicion  that  the  marriage 
which  Mr.  Glascock  was  going  to  make  would  be 
detrimental  to  her  intended  husband  in  his  own 
country.  There  were  many  in  Florence,  who  were 
saying  this  besides  the  wife  of  the  English  minister 
and  Lady  Rowley.  Of  course  Caroline  Spalding 
herself  was  the  last  to  hear  it,  and  to  her  the  idea 
was  brought  by  Wallachia  Petrie.  “  I  wish  I  could 
think  you  would  make  yourself  happy,  —  or  him,” 
Wallachia  bad  said,  croaking. 

“  Why  should  I  fail  to  make  him  happy  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  are  not  of  the  same  blo^,  or  race, 
or  manners  as  himself.  They  say  that  he  is  very 
wealthy  in  his  own  country,  and  that  those  who  live 
around  him  will  look  coldly  on  you.” 

“  So  that,  he  does  not  look  coldly,  1  do  not  care 
how  others  may  look,”  said  Caroline,  proudly. 
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"  But  i*heii  be  finds  that  he  has  injured  himself 
by  such  a  marriaro  in  the  estimation  of  all  his 
friends,  —  how  will  it  be  then  ?  ” 

This  set  Caroline  Spalding  thinking  of  what  she 
was  doing.  She  began  to  realize  the  feeling  that 
perhaps  she  might  not  be  a  fit  bride  for  an  E^lish 
lord’s  son,  and  in  her  agony  she  came  to  Nora  ^w- 
ley  for  counsel.  After  all,  how  little  was  it  that  she 
knew  of  the  home  and  the  country  to  which  she  was 
to  be  carried!  She  might  not,  perhaps,  get  ade¬ 
quate  advice  from  Nora,  but  she  would  probably 
learn  something  on  which  she  could  act  There 
was  no  one  else  among  the  English  at  Florence  to 
whom  she  could  speak  with  freedom.  When  she 
mentioned  her  fears  to  her  aunt,  her  aunt  of  course 
laughed  at  her.  Mrs.  Spalding  told  her  that  Mr. 
Glascock  might  be  presumed  to  Know  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  best,  and  that  she,  as  an  American  lady  of  high 
standing,  —  the  niece  of  a  minister !  —  was  a  fitting 
match  for  any  Englishman,  let  him  be  ever  so  much 
a  lord.  But  Caroline  was  not  comforted  by  this, 
and  in  her  suspense  she  went  to  Nora  Rowley.  She 
wrote  a  line  to  Nora,  and  when  she  called  at  the 
hotel,  was  taken  up  to  her  friend’s  bedroom.  She 
found  great  difficulty  in  telling  her  story,  but  she 
did  tell  it  “  Miss  Rowley,”  she  said,  “  if  this  is  a 
silly  thing  that  he  is  going  to  do,  I  am  bound  to 
save  him  from  his  own  Tolly.  You  know  your  own 
country  better  than  I  do.  Will  they  think  that  he 
has  disgraced  himself?  ” 

“  Certainly  not  that,”  said  Nora. 

“  Shall  I  M  a  load  round  his  neck  ?  Miss  Row- 
ley,  for  my  own  sake  I  would  not  endure  such  a 
position  as  that  not  even  though  I  love  him.  But 
for  his  sake  !  Think  of  that  If  I  find  that  people 
think  ill  of  him,  —  because  of  me !  ”  — 

”  No  one  will  think  ill  of  him.” 

“  Is  it  esteemed  needful  that  such  a  one  as  he 
should  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  rank  ?  I  can  bear 
to  end  it  all  now ;  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  bear 
his  humiliation,  and  my  own  despair,  if  I  find  that 
I  have  injured  him.  Tell  me  plainly, — is  it  a 
marriage  that  he  should  not  make  ?  ”  Nora  paused 
for  a  while  before  she  answered,  and  as  she  sat  silent 
the  other  girl  watched  her  face  carefully.  Nora,  on 
being  thus  consulted,  was  very  careful  that  her 
tongue  should  utter  nothing  that  was  not  her  true 
opinion  as  best  she  knew  how  to  express  it.  Her 
sympathy  would  have  prompted  her  to  give  such  an 
answer  as  would  at  once  have  made  Caroline  happy 
in  her  mind.  She  would  have  been  delighted  to 
have  been  able  to  declare  that  these  doubts  were 
utterly  groundless,  and  this  hesitation  needless.  But 
she  conceived  that  she  owed  it  as  a  duty  from  one 
woman  to  another  to  speak  the  truth  as  she  con¬ 
ceived  it  on  so  momentous  an  occasion,  and  she  was 
not  sure  but  that  Mr.  Glascock  would  be  considered 
by  his  friends  in  England  to  be  doing  badly  in 
marrying  an  American  girl.  What  she  did  not  re¬ 
member  was  this,  —  that  her  very  hesitation  was  in 
fact  an  answer,  and  such  an  answer  as  she  was  most 
unwilling  to  give.  “  I  see  that  it  would  be  so,”  said 
Caroline  Spmding. 

“  No,  —  not  that” 

“What  then?  Will  they  despise  him,  —  and 
me  ?  ” 

“  No  one  who  knows  you  can  despise  you.  No 
one  who  sees  you  can  fail  to  admire  you.”  Nora, 
as  she  said  this,  thought  of  her  mother,  but  told 
herself  at  once  that  in  this  matter  her  mother’s 
judgment  had  been  altogether  destroyed  by  her  dis¬ 
appointment  “  What  1  think  will  take  place  will 


be  this.  His  family,  when  first  they  hear  of  it,  will 
be  sorry.” 

“Then,”  said  Caroline,  “  I  will  put  an  end  to  it.” 

“  You  can’t  do  that,  dear.  You  are  engaged,  and 
you  have  n’t  a  right.  I  am  engaged  to  a  man,  and 
all  my  friends  object  to  it  But  I  sha’  n’t  put  an  end 
to  it.  I  don’t  think  I  have  a  right  I  shall  not  do 
it  any  way,  however.” 

“  But  if  it  were  for  his  good  ?  ” 

“  It  could  n’t  be  for  his  good.  He  and  I  have  got 
to  go  along  together  somehow.” 

“  You  would  n’t  hurt  him,”  said  Caroline. 

“  I  won’t  if  I  can  help  it,  but  he  has  got  to  take 
me  along  with  him  anyhow ;  and  Mr.  Glascock  has 
got  to  take  you.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  n’t  ask 
any  more  questions.” 

“  It  is  n’t  the  same.  You  said  that  you  were  to 
be  poor,  but  he  is  very  rich.  And  I  am  beginning 
to  understand  that  these  titles  of  yours  are  something 
like  kings’  crowns.  The  man  who  has  to  wear  them 
can’t  do  just  as  he  pleases  with  them.  Noblesse 
oblige.  1  can  see  the  meaning  of  that,  even  when 
the  obligation  itself  is  trumpery  in  its  nature.  If 
it  is  a  man’s  duty  to  marry  a  Talbot  because  he ’s  a 
Howard,  I  suppose  he  ought  to  do  his  duty.”  After 
a  pause,  she  went  on  again.  “  I  do  believe  that  I 
have  made  a  mistake.  It  seemed  to  be  absurd  at 
the  first  to  think  of  it,  but  I  do  believe  it  now. 
Even  what  you  say  to  me  makes  me  think  it.” 

“  At  any  rate,  you  can’t  go  back,”  said  Nora,  en¬ 
thusiastically. 

“  I  will  try.” 

“  Go  to  himself  and  ask  him.  You  must  leave 
him  to  decide  it  at  last  I  don’t  see  how  a  girl,  when 
she  is  engaged,  is  to  throw  a  man  over  unless  he 
consents.  Of  course  you  can  throw  yourself  into 
the  Arno.” 

“  And  get  the  water  into  my  shoes,  —  for  it 
would  n’t  do  much  more  at  present.” 

“  And  you  can  — jilt  him,”  said  Nora. 

“  It  would  not  be  jilting  him.” 

“  He  must  decide  that.  If  he  so  regards  it,  it  will 
be  so.  I  advise  you  to  think  no  more  about  it ;  but 
if  you  speak  to  anybody,  it  should  be  to  him.”  This 
was  at  last  the  result  of  Nora’s  wisdom,  and  then 
the  two  girls  descended  together  to  the  room  in 
which  L^y  Rowley  was  sitting  with  her  other 
daughters.  Lady  Rowley  was  very  careful  in  ask¬ 
ing  after  Miss  Spalding’s  sister,  and  Miss  Spalding 
assured  her  that  Olivia  was  quite  well.  Then  Lady 
Rowley  made  some  inquiry  about  Olivia  and  Mr. 
Glascock,  and  Miss  Spalding  assured  her  that  no 
two  persona  were  ever  such  allies,  and  that  she  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  were  together  at  this  moment  in¬ 
vestigating  some  old  church.  Lady  Rowley  sim¬ 
pered,  and  declared  that  nothing  could  be  more 
proper,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  Olivia  would  like 
England.  Caroline  Spalding,  having  still  in  her 
mind  the  trouble  that  had  brought  her  to  Nora,  had 
not  much  to  say  about  this.  “  If  she  goes  again  to 
England  I  am  sure  she  will  like  it,”  replied  -Miss 
Spalding. 

“  But  of  course  she  is  going,”  said  Lady  Rowley. 

“  Of  course  she  will  some  day,  and  of  course 
she  ’ll  like  it,”  said  Miss  Spalding.  “  We  both  of  us 
have  been  there  already.” 

“  But  I  mean  Monkhams,”  said  Lady  Rowley,  still 
simpering. 

“  I  dedare  I  believe  mamma  thinks  that  your  sis¬ 
ter  is  to  married  to  Mr.  Glascock !  ”  said  Lucy. 

“  And  so  she  is ;  is  n’t  she  ?  ”  said  Lady  Row- 
ley. 
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“  O,  mamma!”  said  Nora,  jumping  up.  “It  is 
Gasoline,  —  this  one,  this  one,  this  one,” — and 
Nora  took  her  friend  by  the  arm  as  she  spoke,  — 
“  it  is  this  one  that  is  to  be  Mrs.  Glascock.” 

“  It  is  a  most  natural  mistake  to  make,”  said  Car¬ 
oline. 

Lady  Rowley  became  very  red  in  the  face,  and 
was  unhappy.  “  I  declare,”  she  said,  “  that  they 
told  me  it  was  your  elder  sister.” 

“  But  I  have  no  elder  sister,”  said  Caroline,  laughs 
ing. 

“  Of  course  she  is  oldest,”  said  Nora,  —  “  and  looks 
to  be  BO,  ever  so  much.  Don’t  you.  Miss  Spald¬ 
ing?” 

“  I  have  always  supposed  so.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  it  at  all,”  said  Lady  Rowley, 
who  had  no  image  before  her  mind’s  eye  but  that 
of  Wallachia  Petrie,  and  who  was  beginning  to  faal 
that  she  bad  disgraced  her  own  judgment  by  the 
criticisms  she  had  expressed  everywhere  as  to  Mr. 
Glascock’s  bride.  “I  don’t  understand  it  at  all. 
Do  you  mean  that  both  your  sisters  are  younger 
than  you.  Miss  Spalding  ?  ” 

“  I  have  only  got  one.  Lady  Rowley.” 

“  Mamma,  you  are  thinking  of  Miss  Petrie,”  said 
Nora,  clapping  both  her  hands  together. 

“  I  mean  the  lady  that  wears  the  black  bugles.” 

“  Of  course  you  do,  —  Miss  Petrie.  Mamma  has 
all  along  thought  that  Mr.  Glascock  was  going  to 
carry  away  with  him  the  Republican  Brown¬ 
ing!”  . 

“  O,  mamma,  how  can  you  have  made  such  a 
blunder!”  said  Sophy  Rowley.  “Mamma  does 
make  such  delicious  blunders.” 

“  Sophy,  my  dear,  that  is  not  a  proper  way  of 
speaking.” 

“  But,  dear  mamma,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

“If  somebody  has  told  me  wrong,  that  has  not 
been  my  fault,”  said  Lady  Rowley. 

The  poor  woman  was  so  evidently  disconcerted 
that  Caroline  Spalding  was  quite  unhappy.  “  My 
dear  Lady  Rowley,  there  has  been  no  fault.  And 
why  shouldn’t  it  have  been  so?  Wallachia  is  so 
clever,  that  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  have  thought.” 

“  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  you  there,”  said 
Lady  Rowley,  somewhat  recovering  herself. 

“  You  must  know  the  whole  truth  now,”  said 
Nora,  turning  to  her  friend,  “  and  you  must  not  be 
angry  with  us  if  we  laugh  a  little  at  your  poetess. 
Mamma  has  been  frantic  with  Mr.  Glascock  because 
he  has  been  going  to  marry  —  whom  shall  I  say  ?  — 
her  edition  of  you.  She  has  sworn  that  he  must  be 
insane.  When  we  have  sworn  bow  beautiful  you 
were,  and  how  nice,  and  how  jolly,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  she  has  sworn  that  you  were  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred,  and  that  you  had  a  red  nose.  You  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  Miss  Petrie  has  a  red  nose.” 

“  Is  that  a  sin  ?  " 

“  Not  at  all  in  the  woman  who  has  it but  in  the 
man  who  is  going  to  marry  it,  —  yes.  Can’t  you 
see  how  we  have  all  been  at  croes-purposes,  and 
what  mamma  has  been  thinking  and  saying  of  poor 
Mr.  Glascock  ?  You  must  n’t  repeat  it,  of  course ; 
but  we  have  had  such  a  battle  here  about  it.  We 
thought  that  mamma  bad  lost  her  eyes  and  her  ears 
and  her  knowledge  of  things  in  general.  And  now 
it  has  all  come  out !  You  won’t  be  angry  ?  ” 

“  Why  should  I  be  angry  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Spalding,”  said  Lady  Rowley,  “  I  am  really 
unhappy  at  what  has  occurred,  and  I  hope  that 
there  may  be  nothing  more  said  about  it.  I  am 


quite  sure  that  somebody  told  me  wrong,  or  I  should 
not  have  fallen  into  such  an  error.  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don,  and  Mr.  Glascock’s  1  ” 

“  Beg  Mr.  Glascock’s  pardon,  certainly,”  smd 
Lucy. 

Miss  Spalding  looked  very  pretty,  smiled  very 
gracefully,  and  coming  up  to  Lady  Rowley  to  say 
good  by,  kissed  her  on  her  cheeks.  This  overcame 
the  spirit  of  the  disappointed  mother,  and  Lady 
Rowley  never  said  another  word  against  Caroline 
Spalding  or  her  marriage.  “  Now,  mamma,  what 
do  you  think  of  her  ?  ”  said  Nora,  as  soon  as  Caro¬ 
line  was  gone. 

“  Was  it  odd,  my  dear,  that  I  should  be  astonished 
at  his  wanting  to  marry  that  other  woman  ?  ” 

“  But,  mamma,  when  we  told  you  that  she  was 
young,  and  pretty,  and  bright !  ” 

“  1  thought  that  you  were  all  demented.  I  did, 
indeed.  I  still  think  it  a  pity  that  he  should  take 
an  American.  I  think  that  Miss  Spalding  is  very 
nice,  but  there  are  English  girls  quite  as  nice-look¬ 
ing  as  her.”  After  that  there  was  not  another  word 
said  by  Lady  Rowley  against  Caroline  Spalding. 

Nora,  when  she  thought  of  it  all  that  night,  felt 
that  she  had  hardly  spoken  to  Miss  Spalding  as  she 
should  have  spoken  as  to  the  treatment  in  England 
which  would  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Glascock’s  wife. 
She  became  aware  of  the  effect  which  her  own  hesi¬ 
tation  must  have  had,  and  thought  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  endeavor  to  remove  it  Perhaps,  too,  the 
conversion  of  her  mother  had  some  effect  in  making 
her  feel  that  she  had  been  wrong  in  supposing  that 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  Caroline’s  position 
in  England.  She  had  heard  so  much  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  from  her  mother  that  she  had  doubted  in  spite 
of  her  own  convictions ;  but  now  it  had  come  to 
light  that  Lady  Rowley’s  criticisms  had  all  come 
from  a  most  absurd  blunder.  “  Only  fancy,”  —  she 
said  to  herself,  —  “  Miss  Petrie  coming  out  as  Lady 
Peterborough!  Poor  mamma!”  And  then  she 
thought  of  the  reception  which  wou!d  be  given  to 
Caroline,  and  of  the  place  the  future  Lady  Peter¬ 
borough  would  fill  in  the  world,  and  of  the  glories 
of  Monkhams!  Resolving  that  she  would  do  her 
best  to  counteract  any  evil  which  she  might  have 
done,  she  seated  herself  at  her  desk,  and  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Miss  Spalding :  — 

“  My  dkar  Caroline,  — I  am  sure  you  will  let 
me  call  you  so,  as,  had  you  not  felt  towards  me  like 
a  friend,  you  would  not  have  come  to  me  to-day  and 
told  me  of  your  doubts.  I  think  that  I  did  not 
answer  you  as  I  ought  to  have  done  when  you  spoke 
to  me.  1  did  not  like  to  say  anything  offhand,  and 
in  that  way  I  misled  you.  1  feel  quite  sure  that  you 
will  encounter  nothing  in  England  as  Mr.  Glascock’s 
wife  to  make  you  uncomfortable,  and  that  he  will 
have  nothing  to  repent.  Of  course,  Englishmen 
generally  marry  Englishwomen ;  and,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  some  people  who  will  think  that  such  a  prize 
should  not  lost  to  their  countrywomen.  But 
that  will  be  all.  Mr.  Glascock  commands  such  uni¬ 
versal  respect  that  his  wife  will  certainly  be  respect¬ 
ed,  and  1  do  not  suppose  that  anything  will  ever 
come  in  your  way  that  can  possibly  make  you  feel 
that  he  is  looked  down  upon.  I  hope  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  what  I  mean. 

“  As  for  your  changing  now,  that  is  quite  impossi¬ 
ble.  If  1  were  you,  I  would  not  say  a  word  about 
it  to  any  living  being;  but  just  go  on,  straight  for¬ 
ward,  in  ^’our  own  way,  and  take  the  goods  the 
gods  provide  you,  as  the  poet  says  to  the  king  in  the 
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ode.  And  I  think  the  gods  have  proTided  for  yon 
very  well,  and  for  him. 

“  I  do  hope  that  I  may  see  you  sometimes.  1  can¬ 
not  explain  to  you  how  very  much  out  of  your  line 
‘  we  ’  shall  be ;  for  of  course  there  is  a  ‘  we.’  Peo¬ 
ple  are  more  separated  with  us  than  they  are,  I 
suppose,  with  you.  And  my  ‘  we  ’  is  a  very  poor 
man,  who  works  hard  at  writing  in  a  dingy  news¬ 
paper  office,  and  we  shall  live  in  a  garret,  and  have 
brown  sugar  in  our  tea,  and  eat  hashed  mutton. 
And  I  shml  have  nothing  a  year  to  buy  my  clothes 
with.  Still,  I  mean  to  do  it ;  and  I  don’t  mean  to 
be  long  before  I  do  do  it.  When  a  girl  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  married,  she  had  better  go  on 
with  it  at  once,  and  take  it  all  afterwards  as  it  may 
come.  Nevertheless,  perhaps  we  may  see  each  oth¬ 
er  somewhere,  and  1  may  be  able  to  introduce  you 
to  the  dearest,  honestest,  very  best,  and  most  affec¬ 
tionate  man  in  the  world.  And  he  is  very,  very  clever. 

“  Yours  very  affectionately, 

“  Nor.\  Rowley. 

“  nionday  MorniDg." 

[To  be  coDtinoed.] 


ON  THE  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  DIFFEEU 
ENT  SORTS  OF  FOOD. 

BY  BASON  LIEBia. 

(Third  Paper.*) 

The  performance  of  man  depends  on  the  tone  of 
his  nerves,  and  it  is  therefore  comprehensible,  when 
we  consider  the  endless  demands  made  upon  him, 
that  things  which  act  on  their  condition  become  for 
him  necessities.  They  act  on  his  will,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  on  the  acts  of  the  individual ;  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  his  existing  strength  to  face  opposition,  to 
overcome  difficulties,  or  to  brave  outward  influences 
which  be  otherwise  would  have  evaded.  A  glass  of 
wine,  like  an  outward  bodily  pain,  a  few  boxes  on 
the  ear  or  blows  with  a  cudgel,  often,  with  regard 
to  the  tone  of  the  nerves,  produce  wonders. 

As  to  the  effect  of  coffee,  I  will  confine  myself  to 
quoting  what  Julius  Froebel,  in  his  most  interesting 
work,  “  Seven  Yesns  in  Central  America,”  says  on 
the  subject  “  For  the  men  accompanying  the  great 
mercantile  caravans  in  Central  America  coffee  is  an 
indispens^able  necessity.  Brandy  is  taken  as  medi¬ 
cine,  but  coffee  is  quite  a  necessary  article,  and  is 
drunk  twice  a  day.  The  refreshing  effects  of  this 
beverage  in  heat  and  cold,  in  rain  and  dry  weather, 
are  extraordinary.” 

The  use  of  tea  and  its  wide-spread  enjoyment  is 
founded  on  quite  similar  effects,  —  that  of  matd  in 
Paraguay  alra,  and  of  the  guru-nut  in  the  inferior 
of  Africa ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  our  utmost 
astonishment  when  we  learn  that  the  same  substance, 
caflein,  to  which  we  attribute  the  specific  effects  of 
coffee,  is  aho  to  be  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  tea- 
plant,  in  those  of  the  ilex  species,  —  a  decoction  of 
which  is  drunk  in  Paraguay,  as  we  take  tea,  —  and 
finally,  too,  in  the  guru-nut  (Sterculia  acuminata). 

We  must  presuppose  that  if  these  stimulants  did 
not  satisfy  some  powerful  want  of  our  organization, 
men  would  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  seek  them, 
and  that  instinct  should,  in  so  wonderful  a  manner, 
among  a  countless  number  of  plants,  choose  just 
such  as  produce  substances  inducing  the  same  effect, 
shows  that  one  and  the  same  gap  exists  in  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  man  in  all  countries  and  all  zones,  and  in 
the  same  manner  is  sought  to  be  filled  up. 

*  See  Every  Satordsy,  Not.  161  and  168. 


In  tea  or  coffee  we  obtain  certain  advantages  for 
furthering  the  performance  of  mental  or  bodily 
functions,  for  warding  off'  outward  disturbing  in¬ 
fluences  oil  the  state  of  our  health,  —  in  short,  for 
the  preservation  of  a  normal  equilibrium  which  is 
not  exactly  to  be  defined.  If  these  drinks  had  not 
such  effect,  we  should  soon  tire  of  their  enjoyment 

To  these  stimulants  belongs  the  extract  of  meat, 
which  Is  nothing  else  but  a  concentrated  meat- 
broth,  of  the  consistency  of  treacle. 

The  meat-broth  contains  those  parts  of  the  meat 
which  can  be  extracted  by  means  of  water :  hence 
the  name,  “  extractive  su^tances  ”  of  meat.  These 
are  combustible  and  incombustible  substances.  The 
latter  are  phosphates,  to  be  found  also  in  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee.  The  greater  mass  of  the  combustible  substances 
consists  of  very  nitrogenic  uncrystallizable  substances, 
the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered ; 
also  of  three  crystallizable  substances,  —  creatine, 
creatinine,  and  sarcine,  of  which  the  latter  two  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  class  of  combinations  sis  caffein. 
This  is  the  remarkable  clsiss  oS  the  alkaloids  which 
includes  the  most  effective  medicines,  such  as  mor¬ 
phine  and  quinine;  and  the  most  fearful  poisons, 
such  as  strychnine,  coniin  made  from  hemlock,  nico- 
tin,  and  others.  In  its  composition  caffein  is  near¬ 
est  related  to  the  creatinine  of  meat-broth.  None  of 
the  extractive  substances  of  meatt  tu-e  to  be  found 
in  vegetable  food ;  they  are  the  products  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  l^y. 

In  China  and  Japan  there  Is  no  cattle-breeding; 
all  the  land  fit  for  tillage  is  e.xclusively  devoted  to 
producing  food  for  man.  The  Japanese  and  the 
majority  of  the  Chinese  are  forbidden  by  their  relig¬ 
ion  to  eat  meat ;  the  same  with  the  Sintoos  in  Japan 
and  the  worshippers  of  Buddha.  We  know  that  the 
milk  sold  in  the  streets  of  Canton  is  woman’s  milk, 
and  is  employed  for  the  sick.  In  many  lands  of  the 
torrid  zone,  as  in  Western  Africa,  no  cattle  can  be 
bred  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh ;  as  during  the  dry 
season  all  the  grass  disappears,  and  to  make  hay 
during  the  rainy  season  is  impossible. 

If  we  consider  that  tea,  coffee,  and  She  guru-nut 
all  come  from  lands  where  meat  is  one  of  the  rare 
enjoyments  of  the  population,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  value  of  these  stimulants  consists  In  their 
being  a  substitute  for  meat-broth,  and  in  partly  re¬ 
placing  its  effects.  The  fact  that  the  English,  Dutch, 
and  North  Americans,  who  are  the  greatest  meat  con¬ 
sumers,  also  drink  the  most  tea,  is  not  an  argument 
against  this  opinion ;  for  they  use  also  the  largest 
amount  of  extract  of  meat,  and  Great  Britain  alone 
takes  one  third  of  all  the  quantity  exported  from 
South  America.  i 

By  roasting  coffee  too  much,  the  effects  which  it 
has,  in  common  with  tea,  are  essentially  diminished. 
The  caffein  evaporates,  and,  in  the  berries  left  be¬ 
hind,  one  has  a  quantity  of  scorched  substances, 
which  in  their  effect  on  the  organization  may  be 
replaced  by  roasting  other  vegetable  substances,— 
such  as  chicory-roots,  figs,  &c. 

It  deserves  notice  that  a  decoction  of  pekoe  or 
souchong  tea  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 
iron  and  manganese  peculiarly  combined,  and  strong 
tea  about  as  much  as  a  weak  chalybeate. 

The  particular  value  of  meat-broth  as  a  stimulant 
is  shown  when  we  compare,  according  to  their  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  bread  or  flour  with  meat. 

Flour.  —  Albuminate,  heating  matter  (starch), 
and  nutritive  salts. 

Meal.  —  Albuminate,  heating  matter  (fat),  nutri¬ 
tive  salts,  and  extractive  substances. 
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Meat,  accordingly,  is  distinguished  from  bread 
and  vegetable  fo(^  by  its  containing  a  number  of 
remarkable  substances,  which  are  here  comprised  in 
the  name  “  extractive  substances.”  If  by  soaking 
or  boiling  meat  the  water  drew  out  these  extractive 
substances  only,  its  nutritive  value  wonld  not  be 
less  than  before;  but  the  water  extracts  from  the 
meat  the  greater  part  of  the  soluble  nutritive  salts, 
and  it  is  this,  and  not  the  removal  of  the  extractive 
substances,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  meat  resi¬ 
due  has  no  further  nutritive  worth.  We  may  assume 
that,  by  adding  the  missing  nutritive  salts,  the  said 
residue  will  regain  the  original  nutritive  value,  but 
it  will  be  no  other  than  that  which  belongs  to 
bread. 

•  Meat  food,  as  was  said)  possesses,  besides  the  nu¬ 
tritive  worth  which  it  has  in  common  with  bread,  in 
certain  conditions  an  advantage  over  it,  on  account 
of  the  greater  digestibility  of  the  meat  albuminates, 
and  their  quicker  transmission  into  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  But  in  this  respect  milk  and  cheese 
are  not  behind  meat  food.  The  latter,  moreover, 
has  another  quite  peculiar  effect  on  the  nervous 
system,  which  we  denote  by  the  words  “  tension,” 

“  tone  ” ;  and  that  this  is  produced  by  the  extractive 
substances  cannot  be  doubted. 

It  is  essentially  their  food  which  makes  carnivo¬ 
rous  animals,  in  general,  bolder  and  more  combative 
than  the  herbivorous  animals,  which  are  their 
prey:  — 

“A  bear  kept  at  the  Anatomical  Museum  of 
Giessen  showed  a  quite  gentle  nature  as  long  as  be 
was  fed  exclusively  on  bread ;  but  a  few  days’  feed¬ 
ing  on  meat  made  him  vicious,  and  even  dangerous. 
That  swine  grow  irascible  by  having  flesh  food  given 
them  is  well  known,  —  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they 
will  then  attack  men.”* 

The  extractive  substances  of  flesh,  which  make 
np  12  per  cent  of  the  dry  muscular  tissue,  decide 
accordingly  the  meat  value  of  flesh,  by  which  I  in¬ 
tend  to  designate  the  worth  exclusively  belonging 
to  a  meat  diet,  or  the  eSects  by  which  it  differs  es¬ 
sentially  from  vegetable  food. 

Soup,  bread,  vegetables,  puddings,  bam,  cheese, 
&c.  are  component  parts  of  our  meals ;  and  all  these 
difierent  victuals  lose  something  of  their  nutritive 
value  because  of  the  absence  of  the  nutritive  salts. 
Bread,  for  example,  will  on  that  account  not  be 
thoroughly  digested;  it  produces  the  most  ex¬ 
crement;  and  thus  all  the  above-named  sorts  of  food 
leave  a  residue,  which  burdens  the  intestines  and 
produces  a  sickly  state,  just  as  if  to  the  perfectly 
digestible  elements  of  any  sort  of  food  a  portion  of 
something  indigestible  or  useless  was  mixed  up  with 
it.  The  experienced  «ook  endeavors  to  amend  this 
defective  quality  by  his  sauces  and  condiments; 
and  he  employs  for  the  purpose,  besides  kitchen 
herbs,  an  extract  he  has  in  store  prepared  fiom 
broken  bones,  odds  and  ends  of  meat,  &c. ;  but  as 
these  latter  contain  generally  but  very  little  muscu¬ 
lar  flesh,  this  stock  made  by  the  cook  is  always  poor 
in  the  nutritive  salts,  but  all  the  richer  in  glue, 
which  contributes  nothing  either  to  nourishment  or 
to  the  improvement  of  food,  f  A  perfect  compensa¬ 
tion  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  using  a  concentrated 
meat  broth,  which  of  all  similar  preparations  abounds 
most  in  nutritive  salts.  The  delicate,  full  flavor 
which  the  food  acquires  by  it  shows  the  cook  that  in 
this  way  he  most  easily  obtains  what  was  wanted ; 


*  Chemical  Letters. 

t  See  on  this  particnlar  point  an  artiols  in  ths  *'  Popular  Science 
Keview”  for  April,  1805,  p.  29T. 


and  he  who  tastes  the  dish  experiences  by  his  diges¬ 
tion  if  the  cookery  were  good  or  not  A  dish  well 
prepared  is  distinguished  from  one  badly  cooked  by 
being  more  easily  digestible,  and  this  depends  on  its 
mixture,  the  time  occupied  in  digestion,  and  on  its 
solubility  and  divisibility  in  the  stomach.  The  lat¬ 
ter  —  which  is  important,  but  is  not  the  chief  thing 
—  is  what  the  inexperienced  cook  most  cares  for  ; 
he  deceives  our  taste  by  unfitting  spices,  and  so 
spoils  the  best  materials.  Simple  dishes,  well  pre¬ 
pared,  are  what  the  epicure  values  most* 

The  culinary  artist  might  learn  much  from  our 
farmers  and  cattle-breeders.  The  latter  know  of 
what  importance  the  right  proportion  of  the  several 
nutritive  substances  is  for  the  nourishment  of  plants 
and  cattle.  As  regards  nourishment,  more  is  done 
for  cattle  than  for  man,  and  yet  a  man  is  the  dearer 
object  of  the  two,  and  at  the  end  of  a  war  we  learn 
how  high  a  price  had  to  be  paid  for  a  man  and  for 
human  strength. 

There  is  no  longer  diversity  of  opinion  among 
farmers  and  cattle-breeders  as  to  the  principles  of 
nourishment  Their  insight  has  taught  them  to 
call  into  existence  peculiar  institutions  where  the 
nutritive  value  of  diflerent  sorts  of  fodder  may  be 
scientifically  and  practically  examined  and  deter¬ 
mined  ;  where  they  learn  what  mixture  of  food  will 
enable  them,  at  least  expense,  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  meat,  milk,  wool,  or  work.  Tbe  practi¬ 
cal  realization  of  a  theoretical  acquisition  has  led 
them  to  make  science  the  foundation  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  From  being  empirical  journeymen  they  have 
raised  themselves  to  be  a  class  of  thinking  workers, 
who,  as  regards  mental  range,  will  very  soon  sur¬ 
pass  every  other  industrial  class,  and  before  long 
will  give  society  a  totally  new  impress. 

In  what  relates  to  the  nourishment  of  man  we 
arc  iq  practice  a  century  behind  ;  and  if  we  have  to 
decide  on  the  best  and  most  economical  way  of 
feeding  a  certain  number  of  men  in  prisons,  bouses 
of  correction,  or  poor-houses,  or  of  soldiers  in  peace 
or  in  the  field,  we  meet  with  the  most  lamentable 
contradictions,  and  tbe  matter,  finally,  is  left  to 
chance,  f 

In  his  work  on  the  Origin  of  Medicine,  Hippocrates 
says :  And  this  I  know  for  certain,  that  the  quality 
of  our  food  and  of  bread  exercises  great  influence 
on  the  health;  and  how  can  he  who  does  not  heed 
this,  or  does  not  understand  this  influence,  under¬ 
stand  tbe  diseases  which  attack  man  ?  It  seems  to 
me,  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  physician  should 
be  acquainted  with  nature,  and  strive,  if  he  will  ful¬ 
fil  his  duties,  to  discern  what  man  is  in  relation  to 
his  food  and  drink  and  his  occupations,  and  how  his 


*  The  fungi  used  by  tbe  cook  in  his  sauces  —  truffles,  mush¬ 
rooms,  Ac. —  contain,  wonderful  to  say,  the  same  nutritire  salts, 
and  also  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  as  meat  ;  and  in  taste  fun¬ 
gous  broth  greatly  resembles  meat  broth.  A  cloaer  examinatian  of 
these  might  lead  to  inlerestiug  results,  la  Siberia,  eren  toad¬ 
stools,  in  spite  of  their  |>ojson,  are  not  despised. 

t  Tbe  following  are  the  “  field  rations  ”  of  the  soldiers  of  tbe 
army  of  one  of  the  middle  German  States  :  Roasted  coffee,  twelve 
ounces  ;  rice  and  sugari  two  pounds  eight  ounces.  By  the  term 
“  field  rations,”  is  meant  the  fiK>d  which  the  soldier  carries  with 
him  in  tlie  field,  and  which  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  cases  <4  the 
greatest  necessity,  and  when  there  ia  nothing  else  to  be  had.  Coflbe, 
as  a  stimulant,  is  of  great  value,  but  it  is  not  nourishment  Sugar 
is  a  heat-glviDg  subslance,  and  rice  comes  in  nutritive  value  after 
the  potato.  The  soldier  accanUngly  is  obliged  to  drag  about  with 
him  two  pounds  twenty  onnees  of  substances  which,  if  they  nonrish 
him  at  all,  do  to  only  very  imperfectly.  Coflbe,  as  was  said,  is  a 
good  thing,  and  may  be  drunk  without  sugar,  as  in  tbe  East  To 
expect  a  man  to  chaw  rice,  or  to  eat  it  boiled  in  water,  without 
salt  or  butter,  is  demanding  rather  too  moch.  With  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  ship’s  biscuit,  made  of  aubolted  flour,  and  a  few  ouocaa  of 
extract  of  meat  mixed  with  aalt  or  a  pieoa  of  smoked  beef  sausage, 
the  soldier  would  do  much  better. 
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food  affects  the  individual  person.  If  the  same 
nourishment  were  fitted  for  the  patient  as  well  as 
for  the  man  in  health,  nobody  would  have  sought 
for  medicine.  To  know  what  food  is  proper  for  the 
sick,  this  it  is  which  constitutes  the  physician.” 

Were  a  new  Hippocrates  to  arise  in  our  day  he 
would  produce,  doubtless,  with  the  help  of  the  laws 
of  nutiition  which  science  has  laid  down,  a  total 
revolution  in  the  curative  art;  but  for  the  greater 
number  of  our  physicians  dietetics  are  an  unknown 
field,  although  the  most  sagacious  among  them  are 
unanimous  in  asserting  that  by  a  right  choice  of 
food  in  the  period  of  development  and  in  advanced 
age  many  diseases  and  much  suffering  might  be 
avoided. 

One  of  my  friends,  a  celebrated  physician,  said  to 
me,  when  adverting  to  his  success  in  his  practice : 
**  The  curing  of  illnesses  is  always  a  doubtful  mat¬ 
ter  ;  the  secret  of  my  success  consists  in  my  making 
it  my  chief  sum  to  keep  those  confided  to  my  care 
in  good  health.”  *  He  asserts  that  the  children  of 
the  wealthy  are  generally  brought  up  to  be  gluttons, 
and  that  their  naughtiness  and  their  distaste  for 
learning  or  for  work  arise  more  from  the  state  of 
the  stomach  than  of  the  head. 


A  NIGHT  AMONG  WILD-FOWL. 

There  are  few  matters  connected  with  our  field 
sports  which  have  provoked  so  much  superfluous 
satire  and  angry  recrimination  as  the  feud  between 
“  flight-shooters  ”  and  punt-gun  shooters.  Into  this 
question  it  is  unnecessary,  in  giving  a  description  of 
a  night's  adventures  with  wild-fowl,  that  i  should 
enter.  I  merely  remark  that  a  man  may  be  a  flight- 
shooter  without  being  an  outrageous  villain,  and 
that  a  punt-gun  shooter  need  not  necessarily  be  an 
abandoned  wretch.  Both  have  got  much  to  say  on 
their  respective  sides  of  the  dispute.  It  must  Im  re¬ 
membered  that  the  wild-fowl  along  our  coasts  and 
marshes  have  to  be  slain  for  the  table ;  and  that, 
whether  sportsmen  adopt  the  plan  or  not,  the  shoot¬ 
ing  down  of  the  birds  in  large  quantities  by  punt- 
guns  will  not  be  discontinued.  If  a  man  finds  his 
highest  notions  of  sport  in  stealing  along  a  creek  in 
a  wet  punt  and  discharging  suddenly  upon  a  mass  of 
sitting  widgeon  the  contents  of  a  huge  gun,  —  if  the 
utmost  point  of  his  ambition  is  to  kill  bis  seventy 
wild-duck  with  one  shot,  why  should  he  not  so  en¬ 
joy  himself'/  No  one  would  seek  to  limit  his  pleas¬ 
ures  ;  for,  after  all,  these  birds  have  to  be  shot  for 
the  market.  But  surely  he  might  be  satisfied  with 
the  number  of  his  slain  and  the  brilliant  adventures 
of  the  pursuit,  without  constantly  accompanying 
them  with  much  illogical  abuse  of  those  who  prefer 
to  shoot  mallard  and  teal  as  they  shoot  partridge 
and  pheasant,  —  that  is  to  say,  by  the  exercise  of 
their  individual  skill  directed  against  the  natural 
safeguard  of  the  birds,  their  flight  The  man  who 
brings  down  his  two  or  three  couple  of  duck  as  they 
pass  to  and  fro  between  their  places  of  rest  and  feed¬ 
ing  is  accused  of  frightening  away  the  wild-fowl 
from  our  shores ;  and  the  accusation  comes  from  a 
man  who  descends  upon  a  whole  flock  and  kills 
them  by  the  fifty  I 

However,  there  was  no  question  of  theoretical  com¬ 
parison  on  that  evening  which  saw  us  assembled  in 
the  warm  kitchen  of  Marshlands  House,  hastily 
donning  those  great  boots,  warm  wrappers,  and 

*  Thte  reminds  one  of  a  certain  shah  of  Persia  who  paid  his  phy¬ 
sician  only  when  in  perfect  heaith.  DirecUy  his  majesty  grew  iii, 
the  physician’s  salary  was  stopped. 


furry  caps  with  which  we  were  about  to  face  the 
cold  night  air. 

“  It  ts  werry  cold,  sir,”  said  .  the  ancient  and 
faithful  Peter,  coming  in  from  without,  and  rubbing 
his  hands  briskly. 

“  And  clear  ?  ”  asked  Peter’s  master. 

“Yes,  sir,  clear  starlight  The  moon  isn’t  up 
yet,  sir,  —  at  least,  not  to  speak  on,  —  law !  sir, 
you  ’ll  ha’  your  coat  on  fire !  ” 

The  last  exclamation  was  addressed  not  to  Peter’s 
master,  who  was  a  small,  thin,  neat  gentleman,  but 
to  a  large  and  corpulent  Scotch  Bailie  who  had 
come  down  to  the  Marshlands  on  a  visit,  and  was  at 
this  moment  so  torturing  his  gigantic  frame  with  the 
effort  to  get  on  his  boots,  that  his  coat-tails,  sticking 
out,  had  almost  touched  the  glowing  coals. 

“  Losh,  me  !  ”  cried  the  Bailie,  as  he  tugged  and 
gasped ;  “  I  had  nae  thocht  that  doon  here  a  man 
had  to  pit  on  boots  to  gang  a  shootin’  in,  —  for  a’ 
the  world  as  if  he  was  aboot  to  stand  in  a  burn  a’ 
day  and  fish  for  sawmon.  And  I ’m  feared  it  ’ll  be 
unco  cauld  if  we ’ve  got  to  wade  at  the  dead  o’  nicht 
through  a  lot  o’  sbeugbs  and  ditches.” 

“  A  man  of  your  figure.  Bailie,  should  not  fear  the 
cold,”  said  Mr.  Penley,  whose  firm,  muscular,  ner¬ 
vous  constitution  was  much  better  fitted  to  with¬ 
stand  cold  than  Bailie  Gemmlll’s  soft,  sensitive  adi¬ 
posity  ;  “  and,  besides,  you  have  as  many  wrappers 
there  as  might  make  your  outfit  for  an  Arctic 
cruise.” 

The  Bailie  proceeded  to  wind  himself  up  In  these 
wrappers,  until,  at  last,  his  dimensions  were  simply 
enormous.  He  seemed  one  huge  mass  of  gray  wool, 
mufiled  up  so  that  his  neck  had  to  be  kept  stiff, 
and  so  that  he  could  scarcely  stoop  to  pick  up  his 
gun.  The  dogs,  on  seeing  him,  left  the  well-known 
implement,  jumped  up  and  began  to  bark  with  de¬ 
light,  the  stout  gentleman  endeavoring  to  pacify 
them  with  husky  endearments  which  half  stuck  in 
h'is  throat. 

“  Doon,  dowgs,  doon !  Doon,  Teeger ;  doon. 
Walnut,  ye  ’ll  wauken  the  whole  house  !  Dear  me, 
Peter,  why  dinna  ye  tak  the  dowgs  outside  ?  ” 

Peter,  being  appealed  to,  speedily  silenced  the 
dogs;  and  a  lew  minutes  thereafter  we  left  the 
ruddy,  comfortable  kitchen  and  passed  out  into  the 
open  air. 

The  Bailie  shivered. 

“  The  wind’s  aff  the  sea,”  he  said,  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  plunged  Into  a  cold  bath. 

It  was  really  a  fine  night,  clear  and  bright, 
with  just  sufficient  moonlight  to  detect  the  outlines 
of  objects.  Our  party  were  almost  wholly  dres.sed 
in  gray ;  and  as  we  passed  silently  away  from  the 
immediate  environs  of  Marshlands  House,  we  might 
easily  have  been  taken  for  a  company  of  restless 
spirits  by  any  unfortunate  yokel  who  happened  to 
be  out  at  that  unearthly  hour. 

We  were  now  bound  for  one  of  those  wild-fowl 
haunts  which  are  every  day  becoming  rarer,  —  one 
of  those  secluded  districts  of  our  sea-coast  which 
have  escaped  the  perils  of  becoming  famous,  where 
wild  fowl  find  a  retreat  which  is  only  invaded  by 
one  or  two  local  guns,  and  where  the  possibilities  for 
getting  near  the  birds  are  unusually  facile.  I  do  not 
think  a  punt-gun  had  ever  been  used  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  corner  of  the  world  ;  the  owner  of  Marshlands 
House,  who  did  the  most  of  the  shooting  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  being  far  too  great  a  lover  of  the  ordinary 
method,  and  too  great  an  admirer  of  bis  personal 
prowess  with  a  double-barrel. 

I  At  one  point  Mr.  Penley’s  shooting-ground  went 
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right  down  to  the  sea ;  and  our  6rat  more  was  in  have  a  dangerous  assortment  of  succulent  water- 

that  direction,  where,  as  he  promised,  we  were  to  plants  along  its  course. 

witness  a  pretty  sight  We  were  walking  quietly  “  I  winna  stir  a  foot,”  he  said,  firmly. 

along  the  fide  of  a  bit  of  cover,  in  order  to  reach  the  “  Why  ?  ” 

open  land  near  the  shore,  when  we  were  startled  by  “  I  ’ll  wait  here  till  the  birds  begin  to  pass  over- 
a  loud  clack  I  clack !  and  the  breaking  away  of  a  h,ead ;  I ’m  no  used  to  jumpin’  ower  bogs  in  the 
pair  of  tolerably  large  birds  from  out  the  bushes.  They  middle  of  the  night  like  a  will-o’-the-wisp.” 
rose  as  they  flew,  and  just  as  the  dark  specks  were  “  The  birds  won’t  begin  their  flight  tor  a  couple 
visible  against  the  clear  sky,  up  went  Penle;’s  two  of  hours  yet,”  I  said. 

barrels  and  down  came  both  birds  in  fine  style.  “  1  dinna  care.  I ’m  no  a  gutta-percha  ball  to 
The  rattle  the  barrels  made  in  the  deep  stillness  of  stot,  and  stot,  and  stot  from  ditch  to  ditch,  and  lode 
the  night  seemed  rather  to  have  dhconcerted  the  as  if  I  liked  it.  I  don’t  like  it.” 

Bailie,  who  had,  as  he  said,  received  no  warning  “  Hold  jour  tongue  and  listen.  Bailie,”  smd  Pen- 
that  a  gun  was  to  be  fired  close  to  his  ear.  The  ley. 

dogs  soon  brought  in  the  birds ;  and  these  proved  to  He  did  as  he  was  desired ;  and  then  we  heard 
be  —  as  their  cry  of  danger  had  led  us  to  expect —  clearly  and  distinctly  the  diflerent  cries  of  the  wild- 
a  brace  of  wo^cocks,  which  Penley  considered,  fowl,  —  the  quacking  of  the  mallard,  the  hoarser 
for  his  country,  a  quite  wonderful  stroke  of  luck.  cry  of  the  teal,  and  even  an  occasional  plmntive 
As  we  neared  the  shore,  the  greatest  precautions  scream  from  a  curlew, 
were  of  course  taken  to  prevent  the  slightest  noise  **  There ’s  music  for  you  I  Can  you  resist  the  in- 
carrjiog  on  an  intimation  of  our  approach  to  the  vitation?  These  birds  are  wheeling  about  the  small 
birds  we  expected  to  find  there.  Presently,  how-  lakes  over  there,  or  paddling  about  on  the  water.” 
ever,  we  heard  distinctly  through  the  deep  silence  “  There ’s  plenty  of  water  here,”  grumbled  the 
that  continued,  varied  and  loud  whistling,  which  Bailie. 

tells  that  a  company  of  widgeon  are  sailing  about  in  **  What ’s  the  use  o’  stoppiu’  ’ere,  sir  ?  ”  said 
the  neighborhood.  They  had  probably  been  star-  Peter,  respectfully,  but  firmly.  “  The  duck  won’t 
tied  by  the  double  shot  fired  by  Penley ;  and  as  they  come  near  you,  if  you  stand  out  on  the  marshes  like 
would  now  be  more  strictly  than  ever  on  the  watch,  this.” 

the  greatest  caution  was  necessary  in  approaching  Bailie  Gemmill  was  at  length  goaded  into  follow- 
them.  By  and  by  we  found  ourselves  in  front  of  a  ing  us ;  and  in  time  we  left  the  roughest  part  of 
sort  of  bank,  covered  with  clumps  of  furze-bushes,  the  marsh  behind  us,  and  drew  near  the  partially 
and  towards  the  top  of  this  height  we  quietly  crept,  wooded  hollow  in  which  lay  several  patches  of  water 
The  bank  overlooked  the  long,  shelving  plain  that  which  Penley  dignified  with  the  name  of  lakes, 
the  receding  tide  had  left  exposed ;  and  as  we  Peter  now  took  the  lead,  having  both  dogs  leashed, 
gained  the  summit  and  'met  the  strong,  cold  sea-  and  guided  us  down  a  narrow  valley  which  was  well 
breeze,  it  brought  us  a  confused  sound  of  the  waves,  filled  with  bushes.  Behind  these  bushes  we  crept 
which,  too  far  out  of  sight  to  be  distinguished  as  along,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  and  feeling  care- 
anythiog  but  a  dense  purple  mass,  were  wearily  fully  for  our  footing  before  making  each  step, 
lashing  the  coast.  Then  he  halted,  and  we  crept  to  the  front.  Peer- 

“  It ’s  extraordinar’  dark  I  ”  muttered  the  Bailie,  ing  over  the  thickest  part  of  the  bushes  and  through 
as  he  puffed  and  panted  with  his  previous  exertions,  the  bare  twigs  of  the  top,  we  saw  before  us  a  quiet 
“  I  can  see  naething  ava  I  ”  ’  little  tarn  which,  on  one  side  especially,  where  the 

“  Hush  !  ”  said  Penley,  as  he  kept  carefully  scan-  thin  moonlight  fell  upon  it,  was  of  a  faint  gray, 

ning  that  long  expanse  of  seaboard  before  us.  Penley  moved  further  along,  and,  in  passing,  whis- 

.  The  clamor  of  the  cock  widgeon  had  ceased,  and  pered,  — 

it  was  almost  certain  the  company  had  settled  some-  “  Do  not  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  until  I  get  into  a 
where  in  our  neighborhood.  In  time,  as  our  eyes  good  position.  Pick  out  a  diver  for  your  first  shot.” 
became  accustomed  to  the  place,  we  perceived  a  The  Bailie  and  Peter  remained  with  me,  the  latter 
large  black  patch  on  the  dull  gray  plain,  —  a  broad  having  a  spare  gun  with  him.  The  Bailie  shivered 
da»  stain,  as  if  a  great  stretch  of  the  shore  were  perceptibly,  either  through  cold  or  the  agonies  of 
covered  with  sea-weed.  My  friend  pointed  this  out  anticipation. 

to  the  Bailie.  On  the  darker  side  of  the  tarn  were  a  lot  of  rush- 

“  That  dark  place,  that  looks  like  a  broad  island,  es  and  sedge ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could 
is  one  mass  of  birds  as  thick  as  ever  they  can  sit.”  vaguely  distinguish  certain  black  forms  moving 
I  fancied  I  saw  the  huge  man  tremble.  He  raised  through  this  tall  vegetation.  The  surface  of  the 
his  elbow  and  brought  up  his  gun.  .  water  was  quite  blank,  until  a  diver  suddenly 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ”  I  asked.  popped  up  and  began  slowly  paddling  away.  I 

“  Shoot !  ”  he  whispered.  “  Ane  might  kill  a  fancied  he  was  a  golden-eye,  and  he  offered  an  easy 

dizzen  out  o’  such  a  lot !  ”  shot,  had  it  been  worth  while  to  shoot  him  singly. 

“Nonsense!”  muttered  Penley,  angrily;  “you  By  an  by  there  was  a  loud  quacking  among  the 
might  as  well  try  to  kill  them  with  a  pea-shooter,  rushes,  and  presently  we  could  distinguish  a  number 
Let  us  go  back  now,  and  try  the  lakes.”  of  black  objects  swimming  out  into  the  gray  of  the 

We  descended  from  the  bank  and  struck  inland  tarn.  On  they  came,  one  after  the  other,  apparently 
in  another  direction.  Our  course  was  now  over  a  quite  unconscious  of  the  danger  lurking  near  them, 
tract  of  marsh  which  was  intersected  with  deep  until  the  surface  of  the  pond  was  thickly  dotted  with 
gullies,  many  of  which  had  runnels  of  water  in  their  their  dusky  forms.  I  touched  Peter  on  the  arm,  and 
depths.  We  did  follow  a  certain  path  and  crossed  pointed  to  the  spare  gun.  He  nodded  in  reply, 
one  or  two  of  the  deeper  gullies  by  means  of  planks  One  or  two  divers  now  made  their  appearance, 
that  had  been  thrown  across ;  but  on  the  whole  our  bobbing  up  and  down  continually.  Watching  my 
method  of  travelling  was  a  severe  one,  and  the  chance,  I  caught  sight  of  one  which  had  just  risen. 
Bailie  groaned  in  spirit.  At  last  he  came  to  a  and  at  the  same  moment  I  uttered  a  short  whistle, 
standstill  on  the  brink  of  a  gully  which  seemed  to  He  turned  instantaneously,  his  head  slightly  thrown 
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up,  and  in  the  same  second  he  received  the  con¬ 
tents  of  my  right  barrel.  The  sharp  ring  of  the  gun 
was  the  sign^  for  such  a  noise  and  confusion  as 
fairly  astounded  me.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  sedges 
round  this  little  tarn  contained  such  a  msss  of  birds 
as  noiv  rose  into  the  air,  screaming  and  whirring. 
The  signal  was  repeated  by  a  couple  of  shots  from 
the  poet  in  which  Peuley  was  placed,  followed  by  a 
couple  of  splashes  in  the  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Bailie  let  drive  into  the  thick  of  them,” 
with  his  two  barrels,  while  I  discharged  my  remain¬ 
ing  barrel,  and  managed  also  to  pick  off  a  couple  of 
late  and  frightened  stragglers  with  the  spare  gun 
which  Peter  handed  to  me. 

“Where  did  your  birds  fall,  sir?”  asked  Peter 
of  the  Bailie. 

“  How  should  I  ken  ?  ”  retorted  the  other,  indig¬ 
nantly.  “  I  fired  into  the  birds :  how  could  mortal 
man  tell  where  they  drapped  ?  ” 

Peter  was  soon  down  by  the  side  of  the  water, 
and  the  two  dogs  swimming  about  in  search  of  the 
dead  birda  In  a  few  mimutes  they  had  recovered 
two  couple  of  mallard,  a  couple  of  teal,  and  a  bird 
which  we,  in  the  semi-darkness,  concluded  to  be  a 
golden  eye.  The  latter  must  have  been  killed  at 
once,  as  these  birds  when  they  are  wounded  dive, 
and  very  frequently  never  return  to  the  surface. 

“  There 's  another  bird  somewhere,  Peter,”  said 
the  Bailie.  “Ye  have  only  seeven,  and  we. fired 
eight  shots.  It ’s  no  possible  that  I  could  ha’  missed, 
for  ye  see  I  ha’  a  bit  o’  paper  on  the  barrel,  and  I 
fired  as  straught  as  a  line.” 

There  was  something  exceedingly  ingenuous  in 
the  Bailie’s  supposing  that  we  would  of  course  ac¬ 
cuse  him  of  the  missed  shot ;  but  Penley  comforted 
him  by  saying  that  Peter  should  return  at  break  of 
day  to  see  if  some  wounded  bird  had  concealed  it¬ 
self  among  the  rushes. 

“  And  seeven  out  of  eight  is  no  bad,  Mr.  Penley,” 
he  remarked,  in  reply,  “when  ye  conseeder  that 
we  are  shootin’  in  the  deed  o’  the  nicht.” 

“  This  is  n’t  the  dead  of  night.  Bailie,”  said  Pen- 
ley,  as  he  reloaded.  “  This  is  a  fine  clear  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“  Maybe,”  said  the  Bailie,  “  maybe.  But  I ’d 
like  to  see  ye  read  a  chapter  in  Nehemiah  the 
noo.” 

We  pushed  on  to  the  next  tarn,  which  was  in 
size  about  the  same  as  that  we  had  just  lefL 

“  The  birds  will  be  very  wary,”  said  Penley,  “  for 
they  must  have  heard  the  sound  of  our  guns.  In- 
decKl,  we  may  find  none  at  all  there.” 

We  advanced  very  circumspectly ;  and,  as  we 
neared  the  tarn,  we  were  skirling  the  edge  of  a 
ditch  in  which  there  was  a  little  runnel  of  water. 
Here  a  most  unlucky  accident  occurred.  By  some 
means  or  other  Bailie  Geminill  had  got  on  a  little 
in  front,  and  was  picking  his  steps  carefully  by  the 
side  of  the  gully,  when  a  loud  and  sudden  noise 
caused  him  fairly  to  spring  back.  About  half  a 
dozen  wild  duck  had  been  down  in  the  ditch,  and 
had  risen  almost  from  under  his  feet  with  that  clat¬ 
ter  and  whirr  and  crying  which  mark  the  fright  of 
the  mallard.  The  Bailie  received  such  a  shock 
that  in  springing  back  he  stumbled,  or  slipped,  and 
the  next  moment  he  had  tumbled  down  into  the 
ditch,  while  a  terrific  report  announced  to  us  that 
both  barrels  of  his  gun  had  gone  off.  Penley  did 
not  even  look  after  his  friend.  He  saw  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  cries  of  these  mallard  would  ruin  our 
only  chance  of  getting  a  shot  on  the  adjoining  tarn ; 
and  so,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  he  put  up 


his  gun  and  brought  down  the  last  couple  of  the 
ducu  which  had  caused  the  mishap.  All  this  had 
occurred  so  simultaneously  that  it  was  only  as  an 
afterthought  that  he  remembered  the  explosion  of 
the  Bailie’s  gun,  which  had  taken  place  with  his 
own ;  and  then,  as  he  turned  to  the  watery  bole  in 
which  our  friend  bad  sunk,  Peter  said,  as  he 
scrambled  down  the  bank  — 

“  Lor,  sir,  I  fear  he ’s  hurt  hisself.  But  a  deal  o’ 
the  shot  just  passed  my  ear.” 

The  Bailie  was  clearly  not  dead.  There  was  a 
splashing  and  heaving  among  the  reeds,  as  though  a 
hippopotamus  were  washing  himself  in  the  place; 
and  there  was  a  hoarse  sound,  —  a  stream  of  ejacula¬ 
tions  and  expletives  in  broad,  resonant  ScotcL 

“  You  ’re  not  hurt,  sir  ?  ”  said  Peter. 

“  Hoo  do  ye  ken  ?  ”  growled  the  maddened  Bai¬ 
lie  ;  “  lend  me  a  hand,  I  tell  ye ;  and  if  ever  ye 

catch  me  come  shootin’  in  such  a - place  as  this 

—  j’e  —  why  don’t  ye  come  nearer?  ” 

A  large  and  dark  form  now  made  its  appearance 
on  the  bank. 

“  Where ’s  the  gun,  sir  ?  ”  asked  Peter. 

“ - the  gun !  Let  it  rot  there !  If  I  get  safe 

out,  the  gun  may  stay  in.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  Bailie;  but  the  gnn  is  mine,” 
said  Penley. 

“  And  so  is  the  ditch,  I  suppiose,”  said  the  Bailie, 
struggling  into  the  moonlight.  “  I  tell  ye,  Maister 
Penley,  it  ye  left  a  place  like  that  in  Scotland  with- 
oot  puttin’  a  paling  round  it,  the  law  would  hang  ye. 
And  it ’s  a  perfect  meeracle  ye  havena  my  life  to 
answer  for,  for  I  declare  I  felt  the  wind  o’  the  shot 
on  my  face.” 

“  But  why  did  you  tumble  in  ?  ”  said  Penley,  who 
could  not  repress  a  smile  on  meeting  the  melancholy 
figure  now  presented  by  the  half-drowned  Bailie. 

“I’ve  got  the  gun,  sir,”  said  Peter,  from  below. 
“  And  lucky  it  is  it  did  n’t  fall  into  the  water.” 

“  What  way  lucky  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  Bailie. 
“  Do  ye  expect  me,  Maister  Penley,  to  conteenue 
this  madcap  business,  and  risk  my  life  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  o’  shootin’  at  birds  in  the  daurk  ?  ” 

“  Come,  come.  Bailie,”  said  Penley.  “  You  must 
do  something  to  keep  your  circulation  going,  and 
you  may  as  well  load  again  and  go  with  us.  Yon 
would  never  find  your  way  home  from  here.” 

“  Deed,  I  ’ll  no  try,”  said  the  Bailie,  earnestly. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  that  he 
should  accompany  us ;  and  so,  having  ascertained 
that  his  powdei>fiask,  wads,  &c.,  were  dry,  we  again 
started. 

Of  course,  there  was  not  a  bird  on  or  around  this 
second  tarn  when  we  approached  it  The  report  of 
the  Bailie’s  gun  had  been  followed  by  a  succession 
of  quacks  and  screams  which  told  that  had  we 
reached  the  water  in  silence,  we  should  have  had 
some  sport.  The  couple  of  mallard  shot  by  Penley 
were  the  only  spoil  which  fell  to  us  from  this  second 
effort. 

The  third  and  last  piece  of  water  was  larger  than 
its  predecessors,  and  might  even,  with  some  stretch 
of  courtesy,  have  been  called  a  small  lake.  Its 
shores  were  very  level,  and  we  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  approaching  it  with  safety.  At  some 
distance  the  cries  of  the  wild-fowl  could  be  distin¬ 
guished,  and  were  so  numerous  as  to  convince  us 
that  here,  at  least,  the  birds  had  not  been  scared 
ofi'. 

Then  the  Bailie  stopped. 

“  1  ’m  Bayin’,”  he  remarked,  “  I  think  I  ’ll  no  gang 
forrit  to  the  water.  I ’m  too  cauld  to  be  able  to 
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shoot.  I  ’ll  sit  down  here  and  take  a  drop  o’  whiskey  This  being  the  finish  of  our  lake-shooting,  and 
and  a  sandwich  I  have  in  my  pocket,  and  ye  can  there  being  still  some  time  to  elapse  before  the 
come  back  here  when  ye  have  done.  Low  me,  morning  fiighl-sbooting  would  commence,  we  began 
what’s  that  ?  ”  a  brisk  hunt  after  the  killed.  The  Bailie,  being 

“  A  hare,  sir,”  said  Peter,  as  some  dark  object  whistled  for,  came  down  to  the  punt  and  took  a  seat, 
darted  past,  and  scuttled  away  among  the  long  grass,  though  he  was  greatly  incommoded  —  as  were  we 
“  As  you  please.  Bailie,”  said  Fenley.  “  And,  if  —  by  the  wet  d<^  He  maintained,  however,  that 
you  are  not  going  to  shoot,  you  may  give  me  your  he  now  felt  very  comfortable,  that  he  no  longer  expe- 
gun.”  rienced  any  cold,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  do  any- 

“  Wi’  pleasure,”  said  the  Bailie,  with  a  sigh  of  thing  or  go  anywhere  so  long  as  the  sport  could  be 
relief.  continued. 

\Ve  now  proceeded  to  seek  the  shore  of  the  lake  “I  think  it  is  an  astonishin’  fine  sensation  to  be 
at  a  spot  where  there  was  a  small  creek,  in  which  out  here,  a’  by  yoursel’,  in  the  deed  o’  nicht,  and 
lay  a  broad,  flat-bottomed  punt.  The  punt  was  they  great  birds  fleein’  about  your  head.  I  dinna 
moored  beside  some  bushes,  and  it  was  to  these  wonder,  Maister  Fenley,  that  ye  are  glad  to  live  in 
bushes  we  looked  for  means  to  get  down  unperceived  this  oot-o’- the- world  place,  when  ye  have  such  sport 
to  the  water.  When  we  had  finally  crept  down  to  aye  before  ye ;  and  my  wonder  is  that  ye  are  na 
the  margin,  and  could  look  abroad  over  the  still  out  every  nicht  in  your  life.” 

surface  of  the  water,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  “  If  we  kept  continually  popping  at  them,  they ’d 
wild-fowl  were  present  in  considerable  numbers,  soon  leave  us,”  said  Fenley,  as  he  took  a  mallard 
They  seemed  to  be  more  on  the  outlook,  however,  out  of  Walnut’s  mouth. 

than  they  were  on  the  first  tarn;  and  several  times  The  Bailie  grew  enormously  loquacious.  He  be- 
we  feared  lest  some  wheeling  duck  might  spy  out  came  quite  poetical  in  describing  the  enchanting 
our  hiding-place  and  give  the  alarm  to  bis  compan-  pleasures  of  wild-fowl  shooting,  and  said  he  should 
ions.  '  remember  this  night  so  long  as  he  lived. 

No  such  awkward  accident  occurred,  however ;  “  By  the  way,  Maister  Fenley,”  he  remarked,  in 

and  for  several  minutes  we  stood,  admiring  the  slow  a  sort  of  bashful  way,  “  have  ye  anything  left  in 
circles  made  on  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  your  flask  ?  ” 

dark  forms  of  the  birds.  The  moonlight  was  now  a  “I  thought  you  had  filled  your  flask  before  we 
little  stronger,  and  the  water  was  of  a  decided  blu-  started,”  said  Fenley  ;  “  and  it  is  twice  as  big  as 
ish-gray  tinge,  on  which  the  wild-fowl  seemed  quite  mine.” 

black.  Now  and  then  a  stray  wanderer  came  sail-  **  And  so  I  did,”  said  the  Bailie,  with  a  little  hesi- 
ing  down  and  alit  on  the  water  with  a  loud  “  swish,”  tation  ;  “  but  I  was  extraordinar’  thirsty  after  that 
which  caused  all  his  companions  to  jerk  their  heads  cauld  bath,  and  I  couldna  exactly  get  at  the  water, 
about.  There  was  one  especially  erratic  fellow,  who  so  I  —  so  I  had  to  empty  the  flask.  But  never  mind, 
went  on  long  circular  excursions  all  by  himself ;  and  I  feel  very  comfortable,  and  doubtless  ye  ’ll  need  a’ 
on  one  of  these  we  saw  that  he  was  evidently  com-  ye  have  got  before  the  night ’s  over.”  * 
ing  straight  toward  us.  Afraid  of  being  taken  un-  “  Very  likely,”  said  Fenley,  “  for  we  have  now 
awares,  we  simultaneously  rose  up,  exposing  the  got  to  tramp  over  to  the  river  side,  where,  1  hope, 
upper  half  of  our  bodies  above  the  bushes.  In  an  we  shall  get  a  little  shooting.” 
instant  the  whole  place  was  a  scene  of  wild  clamor,  The  Bailie  rose  from  his  seat  with  a  half-stifled 
excited  quacking  and  croaking,  and  rapid  wheeling  sigh,  and,  as  the  boat  touched  the  corner  of  the 
up  into  the  air.  Bang !  bang !  went  Fenley’s  first  creek,  he  stepped  ashore.  The  birds  we  had  shot, 
gun,  simultaneously  with  my  own ;  and  then  again  already  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  carry,  were  locked 
the  barrels  of  the  remaining  guns  echoed  through  up  in  the  spacious  locker  of  the  punt ;  and  then  we 
the  silence  of  the  place.  set  out  on  our  journey  towards  the  river.  This 

Feter  jumped  into  the  punt,  with  his  dogs.  small  stream,  in  flowing  towards  the  sea,  passed 

“  Come  Quick,  sir,  —  we  ’ll  push  across,  and  find  Marshlands  House,  and  was  not  only  a  valuable  re- 
one  or  two  hiding  in  the  rushes.”  sort  for  grebe,  moor-hens,  and  similar  birds,  but  also 

We  got  into  the  punt,  and  loaded  as  quickly  as  ofiered  excellent  shelter  in  which  to  await  the  pass- 
possible,  allowing  Feter  to  paddle  us  silently  across,  ing  and  reparsing,  at  early  morning  and  dusk,  of  the 
On  the  way  we  passed  more  than  one  dead  bird,  flocks  of  wild-fowl  which  haunted  the  locality,  '^e 
towards  which  the  dogs  would  fain  have  leapt,  had  Bailie  looked  forward  to  this  bit  of  flight-shooting 
we  not  restrained  them.  with  an  animation  which  was  not  altogether  the  re- 

Scarcely  had  the  broad  prow  of  the  shallow  punt  suit  of  the  whiskey  he  had  drank.  The  mere  con- 
rustled  in  upon  the  sedges  than  a  couple  of  mallard  sciousness  that  we  wer^  going  in  the  direction  of 
fluttered  up  and  flew  otf  right  and  left.  One  fell  home,  that  daylight  would  soon  break,  and  that 
to  each  of  us,  Fenley’s  bird  dropping  well  up  on  along  the  banks  of  the  river  there  were  no  treacher* 
shore.  This  was  a  good  beginning ;  but  we  ibund  ous  pitfalls,  cheered  him ;  and  he  even  volunteered 
that  the  sedgy  margin  did  not  contain  the  number  to  sing,  in  a  hoarse,  cawing  way,  some  guttural 
of  birds  we  had  begun  to  anticipate.  Another  wild-  Scotch  drinking-song,  which  was,  perhaps  fortunate- 
duck  did  get  up ;  but  it  rose  far  out  of  shot,  and  we  ly,  quite  unintelligible. 

were  about  to  return  when  I  heard  a  flapping  and  Along  the  side  of  the  stream  whither  we  were 
splashing  in  among  the  reeds.  now  bound  there  lay  a  strip  of  marshy  ground  chief- 

“  It  is  a  wounded  bird,”  said  Feter,  unleashing  ly  covered  with  young  willows.  The  underwood 
one  of  the  dogs.  “Go  in.  Walnut, — go  in,  good  was  considerably  thick,  especially  at  the  point  to 
dog,  and  seek  him  out.”  which  Feter  led  us ;  and  we  had  little  difficulty  in 

Walnut  sprang  boldly  into  the  water,  made  for  the  choosing  successive  spots,  some  fifty  yards  separate, 
rushes,  and  after  a  little  plunging  about,  returned  where  we  could  easily  lie  concealed,  while  leaving 
with  the  bird  in  her  mouth.  It  was  a  duck  which  a  tolerably  large  open  space  around  us.  Feter’s 
had  only  been  winged,  the  coup  de  grace  being  re-  chief  care  was  to  hide  away  the  elephantine  bulk  of 
served  for  Feter’s  experienced  fingers.  the  Bailie ;  and,  when  that  had  been  done,  he 
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was  cautioned  to  remain  perfectlj  still  and  invis¬ 
ible. 

A  dead  silence  hung  over  the  place  for  several 
minutes,  broken  only  bj  the  rippling  of  the  dark 
water  round  the  sudden  curves  of  its  course,  and  the 
creaking  of  willow  stumps  in  the  wind.  A  fresh 
breeze  was  blowing,  and  we  knew  the  birds,  if  they 
passed  our  way  at  all,  would  fly  low  and  offer  an 
easy  shot.  In  the  midst  of  this  stillness,  I  heard  the 
even,  heavy  tramp  of  the  Bailie’s  footsteps  approach¬ 
ing.  • 

“  Tell  me,”  he  said,  in  a  loud  whisper,  as  he  came 
np,  "  am  I  to  shoot  at  the  birds  as  they  flee  towards 
me,  or  as  they  are  fleeing  past  ?  ” 

“  You ’d  better  let  them  get  past,”  I  said ;  “  but 
how  do  you  expect  they  ’ll  come  here  if  you  stand 
out  in  the  open,  and  talk  ?  ” 

“  Mercy  me  !  hoo  could  a  bird  see  ye  on  a  night 
like  this  ?  It  has  got  quite  dark,  —  and  —  preserve 
us !  ” 

He  was  struck  into  silence  by  a  great  whirring  of 
wings  overhead  that  sounded  as  if  the  Prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air  were  himself  rushing  past.  The 
ring  of  my  two  barrels,  followed  by  the  double  re¬ 
port  of  Penley’s  gun,  did  not  lessen  his  astonishment. 

“  What  did  ye  fire  at  ?  What  was  that  ?  What 
a  fricht  I  got !  ” 

“Why,  a  fine  string  of  wild  duck,”  saidT; 
“  though  how  they  came  so  near  while  you  were 
standing  there,  I  don’t  know.  I  wish  you ’d  go  and 
hide  yourself  again.  Bailie.” 

“  Do  ye  mean  to  tell  me  ye  shot  anything  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  did.” 

“  And  Maister  Penley  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Did  n’t  you  hear  the  birds  fall  ?  ” 

“  That  ’f  must  extraordinar’,”  muttered  the  Bai¬ 
lie,  as  he  returned  to  his  post. 

For  some  time  thereafter  the  plashing  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  resumed  its  hold  on  the  ear ;  not  even  the  dis¬ 
tant  cry  of  a  bird  could  be  detected.  A  faint  gray 
tinge  now  became  visible  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  the 
moon  sensibly  paled  her  light.  The  advance  of  the 
dawn,  as  every  one  must  have  noticed  who  has  had 
leisure  to  sit  and  watch  its  approach,  is  exceedingly 
rapid,  while  it  appears  to  be  quite  the  reverse.  The 
change  is  so  gradual,  that  one  does  not  notice  how 
objects,  hitherto  invisible,  come  into  relief.  The 
bushes  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  grew  out  of 
the  darkness,  and  the  black  branches  above  us  were 
beginning  to  be  defined  against  the  clear  sky.  For¬ 
tunately  the  wind  still  kept  up,  and  I  was  momenta¬ 
rily  expecting  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Bailie’s 
gun,  to  him  having  been  accorded  the  best  posi¬ 
tion. 

It  was  certainly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  any 
new  flock  of  birds  came  near  us,  —  this  time  a  com¬ 
pact  skein  of  duck,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number. 

‘  They  flew  right  over  the  bushes  in  which  the  Bailie 
was  hid  ;  I  heard  both  hh  barrels,  but,  of  course, 
could  not  distinguish  at  that  distance  whether  any¬ 
thing  fell.  The  birds  redoubled  their  flight,  two  or 
three  going  ofi*  in  one  direction,  two  or  three  in  an¬ 
other,  all  making  the  loudest  noise  possible.  One 
came  directly  over  me  and  fell ;  another  flew  be¬ 
hind  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  him 
1  missed.  Penley  did  not  get  a  shot. 

We  were  again  lapped  in  silence ;  but  we  could 
hear  that  the  general  flight  of  the  wild-fowl  was 
taking  place.  We  could  distinguish  the  cries  of  the 
mallard  and  the  croaking  of  the  teal  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  We  lay  as  silent  as  a  fox ;  but  the  repeated 
firing  of  the  guns  had  apparently  taught  them  to 


suspect  the  locality,  and,  although  we  occasionally 
beard  the  passing  whirr  of  a  string  of  birds,  they 
kept  carefully  beyond  reach. 

The  gray  was  now  telling  upon  the  sky,  and  a 
comparative  twilight  relgn^  in  the  hollow  which 
secreted  us.  I  could  now  make  out  the  red  bill  of 
a  moor-hen,  which,  having  been  frightened  by  ray 
approach,  had  paddled  into  the  nearest  refuge,  and 
now  sat  quietly  in  the  water,  at  the  root  of  a  willow 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  her  head  only  being 
visible.  I  am  almost  certain  she  could  see  me,  and 
concluded  she  was  too  afraid  to  leave  her  present 
hiding-place  for  a  more  sheltered  one. 

I  was  watching  the  occasional  twitching  of  the 
red  beak,  when  another  rushing  of  wings  in  the 
neighborhood  caught  my  attention.  A  dark  cloud 
of  birds  now  swept  overhead,  —  I  fired  right  and 
left,  —  they  broke  in  wild  confusion,  and  at  least 
half  a  dozen  went  over  Penley.  By  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  they  had  risen  high  into  the  air,  and  only  one 
fell  to  his  two  shots. 

After  this  the  cries  of  the  wild-fowl  died  down ; 
it  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  it  had  become  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  more  business  was  to  be  done  that 
morning.  Before  leaving  Peter  and  the  dogs,  how¬ 
ever,  to  recover  the  birds  we  had  shot,  I  called  the 
Bailie  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  moor-hen  which 
still  sat  in  the  water.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  be 
lifted  his  gun,  and  would  have  murdered  the  bird 
then  and  there,  had  he  not  been  interrupted.  I 
prevailed  on  him  to  allow  Walnut  to  cross,  and  this 
the  dog  speedily  did.  The  moor-hen  remained  un¬ 
til  the  dog  had  almost  touched  her,  then  she  swam 
quickly  out  and  disappeared  into  another  hole. 
Here  she  refused  to  be  dislodged ;  and  the  end  of  it 
was  that  the  dog  dragged  her  out  in  his  mouth,  pun¬ 
ishing  her  severely  in  the  process. 

When  he  had  swam  back,  I  took  the  moor-hen 
from  him,  and  found  her  ipiite  lively. 

“  Now,”  I  said  to  the  Bailie,  “  look  out !” 

I  threw  the  bird  up  into  the  air ;  the  Bailie  did 
not  fire ;  she  dropped  on  the  water  and  dived.  Of 
course  she  was  seen  no  more ;  but  two  seconds  after 
she  had  dived,  the  Bailie  fired  at  the  place  where 
she  had  disappeared.  Peter  made  an  insolent  gri¬ 
mace  behind  the  worthy  Bailie’s  back ;  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  —  whether  startled  out  of  her  retreat 
by  the  report,  or  whether  put  up  by  Walnut,  I  can¬ 
not  say,  —  another  moor-nen  rushed  out,  and  flew 
straight  up  the  stream.  As  she  again  descended  on 
the  water,  leaving  a  long  line  of  light  in  her  wake, 
the  Bailie  fired  his  second  barrel,  the  unhappy  moor¬ 
hen  jumped  a  foot  into  the  air,  fell  into  the  river, 
and  then  came  slowly  floating  down  stream,  her 
pale  green  legs  uppermost. 

The  Bailie  marched  home  in  the  proudest  way, 
and  carried  his  gun  in  a  quite  masterly  manner.  I 
foresaw  that  we  should  be  treated  to  a  few  sporting 
reminiscences  after  dinner  that  evening,  graced  with 
such  efforts  of  the  imagination  as  should  appear  to 
the  Bailie  to  be  most  suitable.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  we  went  straight  to  bed  on  reaching 
Marshlands  House,  for  we  bad  to  be  present  at  some 
coursing  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  towards  midday. 

THE  SWORDFISH  IN  COURT. 

Being  an  old  Pacific  whaler,  I  was  somewhat  in¬ 
terested  lately  in  reading  the  report  of  a  legal  action 
tried  before  Laird  Chief  Justice  Bovill  and  a  special 
jury.  It  was  an  action  against  an  insurance  com- 
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panj  to  recover  damages  said  to  be  sustained  hj  a 
ship  at  sea  by  a  thrust  from  a  sword  fish. 

The  ship  Dreadnought  left  Colombo  on  the  10th 
day  of  July,  1864,  and  on  the  third  day  after  leav¬ 
ing  port,  the  crew  hooked  a  fish  which  broke  the 
line.  Immediately  afterwards,  when  partly  throw¬ 
ing  itself  out  of  the  water,  the  fish  was  seen  with 
the  broken  line  attached  to  it  There  was  evidence 
that  the  fish  was  a  sword-fish. 

That  night  the  ship  sprang  a  leak  and  made  nine 
or  ten  inches  per  hour,  and  on  being  taken  into  port 
and  “  hove  down,”  a  small  hole,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  was  found  through  the  copper  sheathing 
and  planking  on  the  port  side  of  the  vessel.  This 
was  the  side  on  which  the  sword-fish  had  been 
hooked. 

The  plaintilT  claimed  that  the  fish  did  the  damage, 
and  in  resisting  this  claim  Professor  Owen  was  called 
as  a  witness.  His  evidence  was  so  interesting  that  1 
am  sure  the  reader  will  pardon  its  introductipn  here. 

Professor  Owen  said  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  sword-fish.  The  sword  was  composed 
of  the  hardest  bony  substance  known,  and  was 
covered  with  a  substance  still  harder,  like  the  enamel 
of  a  tooth.  He  was  acquainted  of  his  own  knowl¬ 
edge  with  two  instances  of  these  animals  having 
pnetrated  ships.  In  both  cases  the  swords  were 
broken  off,  and  left  in  the  vessels’  sides.  The 
swords  were  in  very  tight.  The  brittleness  of  bone 
was  in  the  ratio  of  its  hardness  or  density.  He 
knew  of  no  instance  of  the  sword  having  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  a  ship’s  side,  either  of  his  own  knowl¬ 
edge  or  from  reading.  The  difficulty  of  extraction 
would  depend  upon  the  extent  of  wood  that  had 
been  penetrated.  One  specimen  of  penetration 
was  at  Surgeons’  Hall.  In  that  case  the  vessel 
was  an  old  gun  brig,  and  the  sword  was  found  in 
breaking  up  the  vessel.  His  own  description  of  this 
case  was  that  the  sword  had  penetrated  the  copper, 
sheathing  felt,  deal,  and  hard  oak  timbers  to  the  depth 
of  fourteen  inches,  and  nearly  that  extent  of  sword  had 
been  broken  offby  the  effect  ofthe  blow,and  had  been 
retained  in  the  wood.  The  fibres  of  the  oak  timber 
have  been  bent  and  crushed  as  by  the  passage  of  a  swiv¬ 
el  ball.  A  second  specimen  is  in  the  Bntish  Muse¬ 
um,  and  is  similar  to  this  one.  The  vessel  was  an  East 
Indiaman,  and  the  sword  had  gone  in  at  least  four¬ 
teen  inches.  In  the  present  instance,  so  far  as  he 
understood,  the  sword  had  penetrated  three  inches 
of  wood,  and  the  point  had  then  pa<sed  into  vacuity, 
and  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  in  that  case  that 
extraction  had  not  taken  place.  Had  the  sword 
gone  into  fourteen  or  even  ten  inches  of  wood,  he 
should  say  that  the  fish  could  not  extricate  it.  He 
should  like  to  give  an  instance  of  a  ship  being  struck, 
which  instance  came  under  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Cummings,  a  very  distinguished  naturalist 
and  accurate  observer,  lie  had  chartered  a  ship  at 
Valparaiso  for  the  purpose  of  a  voyage  in  the 
Pacific  to  collect  specimens  of  natural  history. 
They  got  becalmed  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  Mr. 
Cummings,  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  was  writ¬ 
ing  in  his  cabin,  when  he  felt  a  shock  as  though  the 
ship  had  struck  a  rock.  He  rushed  upon  deck,  and 
found  that  all  the  crew  had  rushed  there  too.  The 
lead  was  thrown  over  at  once,  but  there  was  no 
sounding  within  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms.  Attention 
was  attracted  to  a  great  dashing  in  the  sea  over  the 
bow  of  the  vessel,  and  then  they  saw  a  sword-fish 
twelve  feet  long.  ,  It  had  run  its  sword  through  the 
timbers  of  the  ship  and  into  a  berth  beyond.  The 
struggles  of  the  fish  to  extricate  itself  ended  in  its 


snapping  off  the  sword  close  to  the  head,  and  it  wu 
left  in  the  timbers.  Mr.  Cummings  told  him  (Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen)  that  he  saw  the  fish,  which  had  killed 
itself  by  the  rupture  of  vessels  consequent  on  the 
efforts  that  broke  off  the  sword,  slowly  descending, 
roiling  over  and  alternately  exposing  its  purple  back 
and  silvery  belly.  Mr.  Cummings  returned  to  Val¬ 
paraiso.  There  did  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
great  danger  to  the  ship,  for  the  sword  was  firmly 
in.  It  had  been  calculated  in  Smith’s  “Maritime 
History  of  Massachusetts  ”  that  the  blow  showed  as 
much  force  as  that  of  fifteen  blows  of  one  of  the 
large  double-handed  hammers,  that  it  would  require 
these  blows  to  drive  one  iron  bolt  the  same  depth 
into  the  timbers.  The  Professor  further  compared 
the  blow  of  the  sword- fish  to  that  of  a  swivel  shot. 

This  evidence  was  supported  by  that  of  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland,  who  said  that  the  great  power  of  the 
sword-fish  was  in  forcing  itself  ahead.  Its  power 
was  in  its  tail,  like  the  screw  of  a  ship,  but  the  fish 
could  not  “  go  astern,”  or  only  had  a  slight  power 
in  that  direction.  He  thought  if  he  had  a  sword¬ 
fish  by  the  beak  it  could  not  go  back,  and  had 
noticed  with  live  salmon  that  they  always  try  to  go 
forward.  Whether  the  sword-fish  could  extricate  its 
beak  from  the  side  of  the  ship  would  depend  on  the 
depth  that  it  had  penetrated  into  the  wood.  If  it 
were  in  to  the  depth  of  the  breadth  of  one’s  hand,  he 
did  not  think  it  possible  that  the  fish  could  get  it  out, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  in  the  present  instance  it 
could  have  been  withdrawn.  The  copper  would 
clinch  the  sword.  He  had  looked  over  all  the  books 
ever  written  upon  sword-fish,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  evidence  of  their  having  got  their  beaks  in,  but 
none  of  their  getting  them  out  again. 

The  evidence  of  Professor  Owen  and  of  Mr.  Buck- 
land  elicited  the  following  amusing  letter  from  the 
veteran  Mr.  John  Edward  Gray,  the  keeper  of  the 
natural  history  department  oi  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum : — 

“  If  Professor  Owen’s  evidence  is  correctly  report¬ 
ed  in  your  article  on  ‘  The  Sword-Fish  in  Court,’  in 
the  last  number  of  ‘  Land  and  Water,’  he  must 
have  forgotten,  or  not  have  seen,  the  Museum  regu¬ 
lation  respecting  the  taking  of  articles  in  the  Muse¬ 
um  to  the  courts  of  justice. 

“  The  regulation  and  the  practice  are  just  as  Sir 
William  Bovill  said  they  ought  to  be  ;  that  is,  on  an 
application  being  made  to  the  principal  librarian  and 
trustees,  any  article  in  the  British  Museum  may  be 
taken  to  the  court,  but  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
and  in  the  custody  of  the  keeper  of  the  department 
to  which  it  belongs,  or  his  deputy. 

“  Books  and  manuscripts  are  often  required  and 
are  produced  in  Court,  and  especially  at  the  House 
of  Lords,  under  this  regulation.  I  do  not  recollect 
an  instance  of  a  natural  history  specimen  having 
been  required  in  a  court  of  justice  during  the  last 
half-century  that  I  have  known  the  Museum.  But 
at  the  request  of  the  officers  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  the  trustees,  gave  permission  for  the  foot  of  the 
dodo  to  be  taken  to  the  meeting  at  Oxford  to  com¬ 
pare  with  the  feet  of  the  one  in  the  A&hmoleaa  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  I  took  it  there,  as  jrou  must  recollect. 

“  To  show  the  conflicting  nature  of  scientific  evi¬ 
dence,  if  I  had  taken  the  Museum  specimen  of  the 
broad-finned  sword  fish,  and  the  beak  in  the  timber 
that  is  in  the  British  Museum,  my  evidence  would 
have  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  insurer,  for  I 
believe  that  ‘  a  cylindrical  hole,  one  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,’  could  not  have  been  made  by  the  beak  of  a 
broad-finned  sword-fish  {HiUiophorus).  I  tun  par- 
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ticvlar  in  saying  a  broad-finned  sword-fish,  because 
1  don’t  believe  that  the  beak  of  the  common  sword¬ 
fish  (Xipkius)  is  sufficiently  strong  to  even  enter 
the  sMe  of  a  ship,  and  if  it  did,  the  hole  ought  to  be 
oblong  and  transverse  and  not  circular,  as  that  in 
the  form  of  its  cross  section.  The  broad-finned 
sword-fish,  though  no  doubt  a  most  rapid  and  pow¬ 
erful  swimmer,  does  not  strike  the  timber  o(  the 
ship  like  a  globular  cannon-ball. 

*‘Tbe  b^k  of  the  fish  is  long,  slender,  conical, 
tapering,  with  a  sharp  point.  It  wonld  enter  the 
wood  gradually,  pushing  the  griun  of  the  wood  aside 
(not  making  a  hole  like  an  auger) ;  and  if  the  fish 
ud  withdraw  its  beak,  the  wood,  which  you  must 
recollect  would  then  be  soaking  in  the  water,  would 
radually  regain  its  form  and  fill  up  the  hole  made 
y  the  beak,  and  only  leave  a  crack.  Every  one 
knows  how  the  hole  and  crash  made  by  a  cannon¬ 
ball  in  the  side  of  a  ship  fills  up  for  this  reason. 

“  Secondly,  I  do  not  think,  but  this  is  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  opinion,  that  when  the  beak  of  the  broad- 
finned  sword-fish  has  once  entered  the  side  of  a  ship 
it  could  ever  be  withdrawn.  The  beak  of  this  fish 
is  covered  with  hard  granules.  These  must  ofier  a 
great  resistance  to  its  being  drawn  back,  especially 
when  you  consider  the  form  of  the  hole  that  it  makes 
on  entering  the  wood,  which  must  clasp  the  beak 
very  tightly.  The  beak  of  the  common  sword-fish 
is  smooth,  and  therefore,  I  argue,  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  beak  of  the  broad-finned  sword-fish  in  such 
a  case.  The  beak  of  the  common  «word-fish  could 
easily  be  withdrawn  from  a  hole  where  the  beak  of 
the  broad-finned  one  would  be  most  firmly  fixed. 

“  This  is  consistent  with  our  experience.  All  the 
specimens  of  timber  of  a  vessel  that  has  been  pierced 
by  the  beak  of  the  hroad-finned  sword-fish  in  collec¬ 
tions  have  the  beak  still  enclosed  in  the  hole.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  beak  of  the  common  sword-fish  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  enter  the  side  of  a  ship.  In  all 
cases  it  is  the  hole  which  the  beak  of  the  broad- 
finned  sword-fish  makes  in  the  wood  that  is  in  col¬ 
lections.  The  beaks  of  all  the  broad-finned  sword¬ 
fish  that  I  have  seen  which  have  entered  the  sides 
of  ships  are  much  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

“  Under  all  the  circumstances,  1  do  not  believe 
that  a  ‘  circular  bole  in  a  plank  about  an  inch  in 
diameter’  could  have  been  made  by  the  beak  of  a 
sword-fish ;  and  it  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  hole  made  by  an  auger,  which  ought  to 
have  been  filled  up  with  a  wooden  trenail.” 

Such  is  the  commentary  of  Mr.  Gray. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  scientific  distinctions 
referred  to  by  naturalists,  but  with  the  sword-fish 
generally  known  amongst  the  Pacific  whalers  as  the 
“  killer,”  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  gaining 
acquaintance.  It  has  a  long  round  body,  largest  at 
the  head  and  tapering  gradually  to  the  taiL  It  has 
a  small  mouth,  no  teeth,  and  a  rough  skin.  The 
back  is  black,  and  the  belly  is  of  a  silvery  white  col¬ 
or.  It  has  one  fin  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
back,  being  very  low  in  the  middle.  There  is  a  pair 
of  fins  at  the  gills,  none  on  the  belly,  and  the  tail  is 
mnch  forked. 

The  snout  of  the  upper  jaw  projects  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  lower  jaw,  in  shape  of  a  straight 
■word,  and  is  generally  very  sharp  at  the  end.  It  is 
of  extreme  hiudness.  It  is  a  frequent  sight  in  the 
Pacific  to  see  one  trying  to  kill  a  whale,  —  a  feat 
they  generally  manage  to  accomplish,  although  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  often  many  hours 
about  it. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  sword-fish,  I  quite 


agree  with  the  evidence  given  for  the  defence  on 
the  trial  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  force 
with  which  a  sword-fish  assails  a  whale  or  a  ship  h 
wholly  acquired  by  the  velocity  with  which  the 
charge  is  made.  They  wage  war  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  a  ram,  —  by  retreating  a  short  dbtance  to 
gather  force  for  a  blow,  and  without  doing  this  they 
are  nearly  powerless.  The  force  with  which  a  sword 
would  be  driven  into  the  planking  of  a  ship  in  the 
manner  their  attacks  are  made  would  certainly  pre. 
vent  it  from  being  extricated  by  any  muscular  pow¬ 
er  the  creature  possesses. 

When  in  the  whale  fishery,  I  once  had  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  of  witnessing  a  combat  between  a  “  killer  ” 
and  a  whale.  A  whale  was  seen  to  the  leeward 
from  the  “  bird’s  nest,”  and  two  boats  were  lowered. 
As  they  were  pulled  near  the  whale,  we  saw  that 
something  was  wrong  with  it.  It  dived  below,  hot 
only  for  a  moment,  when  it  rose  again  quite  near  to 
us.  It  turned  round  with  a  velocity  that  counte^  i 
acted  the  run  of  the  waves  and  sent'  them  rolling 
from  it  in  a  circle.  Then  its  flukes  lashed  the  sea  in¬ 
to  a  foam  which  was  tinged  with  blood.  “  It’s  a  be-  ' 
in’  ’tacked  by  a  killer,”  exclaimed  the  old  boat-stee^ 
er.  “  Avast !  and  let ’s  see  ’em  have  it  out” 

We  rested  with  oars  “  apeak”  for  more  than  half ; 
an  hour,  and  during  that  time  we  saw  the  “  killer’ 
three  or  four  times.  Once,  in  “  going  about  ”  to  | 
make  another  charge  upon  the  whale,  it  came  within  | 
a  few  feet  of  us,  and  was  apparently  about  twelve  | 
feet  long. 

How  long  this  attack  had  continued  we  knew  not,  I 
but  it  was  soon  over  after  our  arrival  upon  the  scene 
Again  the  whale  dived  from  our  view,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  arose,  unable  in  its  agony  to  remain  long  be¬ 
low.  When  satisfied  with  this  exciting  scene,  we 
fastened  to  the  whale  with  an  iron,  of  which  it  seemed 
to  take  no  notice.  The  lance  was  then  “  hove,”  and 
immediately  after,  on  seeing  two  columns  of  blood 
thrown  into  the  air,  we  knew  that  it  had  but  little 
longer  to  live.  A  few  minutes  later,  and  the  whale 
was  lying  under  the  lee  of  the  ship,  and  its  enemy 
had  l^en  driven  away. 

I  have  often  heard  from  old  whalers,  that  the 
“  killer  ”  kills  the  whale  for  the  sake  of  its  tongue, 
—  that  being  the  only  part  of  the  monster  the  sword¬ 
fish  ever  eats,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  my  own 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
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CHAPTER  xvn. 

.  A  WEDDINO. 

As  the  little  story  runs  on,  we  must  come  again  to 
Mr.  Hagbut’s  aflair. 

Was  this  actually  Carry  ?  Yes,  it  was  actually 
Carry.  Rebecca  had  helped  to  dress  her,  but  Re¬ 
becca  scarcely  knew  her,  when  she  came  into  the 
room  in  her  modest  bride’s  dress.  She  wiis  so  pret¬ 
ty  and  so  bright  that  Rebecca  scarcely  knew  her 
own  sister. 

Rebecca  was  by  no  means  acting  as  bridesmaid, 
far  from  it  In  the  first  place,  her  father  had  re¬ 
belled  against  bridesmaids  altogether,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  somewhat  peppery  conversation  with 
Rebecca,  had  said  that  she  herself,  considering  what 
her  relations  with  the  bridegroom  had  been,  bad 
much  better  stay  away  herself.  But  Rebecca,  get¬ 
ting  more  and  more  sure  of  her  position  with  her  fa¬ 
ther  every  day,  had  declined  to  stay  away. 
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"  Not  see  old  Carry  married ! "  she  said ;  I  am 
sure  I  would  not  miss  it  for  all  the  world.  She  has 
been  a  dear,  good,  loving  sister  to  me,  and  has 
borne  more  petulimce  fimm  me  than  I  ever  have 
from  her.” 

“  Then  you  don’t  feel  any  spite  against  her  or 
him?  ”  said  Mr.  Turner. 

“  Law,  pa,  what  nonsense  1  ”  said  Rebecca. 

Although  there  were  no  real  bridesmaids,  at  the 
same  time  two  young  ladies  were,  as  Hartop  or  Mor- 
ley  (or,  for  that  matter,  Hetty)  would  have  said, 
“  told  off”  to  act  in  that  capacity.  They  were  from 
Mbs  Soper’s  school,  and  they  wept  as  copiously  as 
any  bridesmaids  at  St  George’s,  Hanover  Square. 
Carry  did  not  feel  at  all  as  if  she  wanted  to  cry ; 
but  she  thought  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and 
cried  hard. 

The  neighbors  came  in  and  chattered  and  giggled, 
—  Mrs.  Russel  and  Miss  Soper  among  them.  After 
they  had  come  in  and  saluted  the  bride.  Miss  Soper 
drove  her  sharp  elbow  into  Mrs.  Russel’s  side  and 
said :  — 

“  Is  he  coming  ?  ” 

“  Who  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Russel. 

“  Morley.” 

“  /  don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Russel.  “  Don’t  shove 
like  that ;  you ’ve  broke  two  of  my  ribs,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve.” 

“  Where ’s  she  ?  ”  said  Miss  Soper. 

“  Who  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  RusseL 

“  Rebecca.” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Russel.  “  She  will 
hardly  have  the  face  to  show,  I  should  think.  1 
wish  you  would  get  out  of  that  trick  of  ramming 
jroor  elbow  into  another  person’s  ribs  when  you  ask 
a  question.  1 ’m  black  and  blue — No.  Why,  that’s 
her,  ain’t  it,  again  the  wall  ?  ” 

It  was  her,  Mrs.  Russel.  That  grand  beauty  with 
her  chin  on  her  hand,  and  her  elbow  on  her  knee, 
who  sat  alone,  with  her  great  speculative  eyes,  seeing 
beyond  you  and  the  crowd  behind  yon,  was  Rebec¬ 
ca.  And  as  she  sat  there  that  morning,  all  alone, 
dressed  in  dove-colored  silk  and  pearls,  there  was 
scarcely  a  handsomer  woman  in  all  old  England, 
from  palace  to  cottage.  Your  eye  was  not  trained 
for  beauty  ;  you  could  not  see  it. 

Miss  l^per  could,  to  a  certain  extent.  In  her 
business  of  schoolmistress,  she  had  had  so  much  beau¬ 
ty  put  under  her  eye  that  she  knew  it  when  she 
saw  it.  Mrs.  Russel’s  definition  of  beauty  would 
have  limited  itself  to  “afresh  complexion.”  Miss 
Soper  had  a  dim  idea  of  generalizing  from  fact. 
Jewellers’  clerks  get  a  knovyledge  of  what  is  the 
prevailing  taste  in  jewelry.  An  old  picture  deal¬ 
er’s  clerk  will  tell  you  what  will  sell  and  what  will 
not  So  Soper,  in  her  trade,  knew  a  pretty  girl 
when  she  saw  one,  though  in  her  office  of  dragon 
she  disliked  receiving  them.  But  she  knew  more. 
She  was  well-connected  in  the  trade,  and  she  knew 
houses  who  would  take  an  article  which  was  seldom 
offered  to  her,  and  which  often,  in  her  way  of  doing 
things,  gave  her  great  trouble,  —  a  very  handsome 
girl.  So  looking  at  Rebecca,  she  smd :  — 

“  She  is  wonderfully  handsome.” 

“  Do  you  think  so,  my  dear  V  ”  said  Mrs.  Russel. 
“  I  can’t  see  it.” 

“  No  one  ever  supposed  so,”  said  Miss  Soper. 

“  Don’t  shove  again,  dear,  pray  don’t,”  said  Mrs. 
Russel. 

“  What  did  I  tell  you  about  that  girl,  when  we 
got  her  forbidden  to  go  out  o(  the  lane  r  ”  siud  Miss 
Soper. 


“  I  forget,”  said  Mrs.  Russel. 

As  it  seemed  that  Miss  Soper  had  forgotten  also, 
she  resumed  the  discussion  at  another  point. 

“  Shall  we  go  smd  speak  to  her  ?  ”  said  Mi— 
Soper. 

“  My  dear  sonl,”  said  the  really  good  Rossel,  “  I 
think  we  ought.  The  poor  child  is  pining  over  Mr. 
Hagbut ;  it  would  be  only  kind.” 

Was  she,  Mrs.  Russel  ?  No,  she  was  away  from 
you  all,  with  the  sounds  of  the  great  sea.  While 
she  had  been  sitting  there  in  her  dove-colored  silk 
all  alone  she  had  watched  your  figures  till  she  had 
tired  of  them,  and  had  gone  to  sea  once  or  twice. 
You  were  quite  out  of  ner  thought.  She  did  not 
want  to  be  naughty,  but  she  cou&  Why  did  not 
you  leave  her  alone  ? 

She  could  be  horribly  naughty,  and  she  had  the 
most  intense  dislike  for  these  two  ladiea  If  you  had 
told  her  that  Mrs.  Russel  was  only  a  hot-tempered, 
gossiping  scold,  who  would  have  given  the  bed  from 
under  her  to  release  the  son  she  had  scolded  out  of 
doors,  she  would  have  laughed  at  you.  If  you  had 
told  her  that  that  intolerable  woman.  Miss  Soper, 
was  in  her  way  a  heroine,  and  had  slaved  all  her 
life  to  keep  a  ruined  family  together,  and  in  doing 
so,  —  in  training  virtuous  women,  had  done  more 
good  than  was  ever  likely  to  fall  to  the  share  of  our 
poor  Rebecca,  she  would  have  laughed  at  you 
again.  Their  formulas  had  been  rendered  hateful 
to  her,  and  she  hated  them  through  their  formulas, 
which  had  plagued  her.  She  was  a  very  nanghty 
girl,  and  they  made  her  naughtier. 

She  was  rounding  some  dim  wild  cape  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  and  there  were  two  with  her  whom  she 
knew  and  one  who  always  stood  perversely  behind 
her.  And  the  one  who  stood  behmd  her  kept  say¬ 
ing  like  a  cuckoo,  “  Not  yet.  Not  yet.”  And  again 
like  a  blackbird,  “  Not  tiU  yon  ’re  fit.  Not  till  you  ’re 
fit.”  And  there  suddenly  approach  to  her  her 
deadly  enemies,  the  Russel  and  the  Soper.  AVhat 
reader  would  trust  her  temper  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ? 

She  rose  and  gave  them  a  sweeping  courtesy,  and 
—  may  I  say  it?  —  the  devil  entered  into  her.  It 
was  only  a  very  little  one. 

“  Are  you  quite  well.  Miss  Turner  ?  ”  said  the  fat 
Russel. 

“I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,”  said  Rebecca. 
“  I  had  a  holiday  lately.  It  has  done  me  much 
good.” 

“Indeed!  another?”  said  the  Soper,  alluding  to 
the  terrible  escapade  to  Ramsgate. 

“  Yes,”  said  Rebecca,  looking  at  her  with  a  look 
which  the  Soper  had  never  seen  in  any  of  her 
school-girl’s  faces.  “  Another.  A  young  gentleman 
from  the  sea  came  and  took  me  out  for  a  holiday, 
and  he  took  me  down  the  river  all  the  way  to 
Gravesend.  And  we  were  together  Ml  day.” 

“Who  went  with  you,  my  dear?”  said  Mrs. 
Russel. 

“  He  did,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  No  one  else  ?  ” 

“  What  did  we  want  with  any  one  else  ?  He  was 
very  handsome  and  agreeable,  and  a  third  would 
have  been  one  too  many.  I  should  like  you  to  be 
introduced  to  that  young  gentleman.  Miss  Soper. 
His  hair  is  so  beautiful.  Little  curls  all  over  his 
head.  He  sat  at  my  feet  the  most  of  the  time,  and 
if  I  had  had  a  pair  of  scissors,  I  believe  I  should  have 
snipped  one  off.” 

The  allied  powers  retreated.  Says  Russel,  “  That 
girl  will  go  to  the  bad.” 
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“  Not  she,”  hissed  Soper  in  her  ear.  “  She  is 
just  the  very  one  of  all  others  who  won’t.  She  is 
not  in  my  line,  I  don’t  have  that  article  in  my  es¬ 
tablishment,  but  I  know  enough  to  know  that.” 

Rebecca  said  to  herself,  “It  is  th«  only  way  to 
treat  you  people.  If  kings  and  priests  would  not 
make  outrageous  pretensions,  democracy  would  die ; 
at  least  pa  says  so.  Ha  I  you  two.  Carry  said  you 
were  coming.” 

She  s^  perfectly  still  after  this,  in  her  old  atti¬ 
tude,  ^ite  quiet,  knowing  that  they  would  come  to 
her.  The  chairs  beside  her  were  unoccupied,  for  the 
Philistines  did  not  know  exactly  whether  they  ought 
to  go  near  her,  and  her  father  made  no  sign. 
“  Those  two  ”  were  quickly  sitting  beside  her.  She 
was  determined  to  amuse  herself,  and  in  answer  to 
their  greetings  she  replied,  without  raising  her  chin 
from  her  hand  :  — 

“  Where  is  Hetty  ?  ” 

“  She  is  at  home,”  said  Mr.  Morley. 

“What  is  she  doing?”  said  Rebecca,  without 
moving. 

“  She  is  not  doing  anything  to-day,”  said  young 
Hartop.  “  She  is  getting  the  duds  together.  Change 
of  ship,  you  know.” 

“  Now,  Jack,”  said  Mr.  Morley,  “  mind  your 
promise.” 

Rebecca,  from  young  Hartop’s  silence,  thought 
that  Morley  was  angry,  but,  moving  her  chin  from 
her  hand  and  looking  up  In  his  face,  she  saw  that  his 
eyebrows  were  raised,  and  that  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  were  down.  She  also  noticed  that  he  looked 
more  handsome  than  any  man  she  had  ever  seen. 
But  she  had  noticed  that  before. 

The  next  properly  arranged  wedding  you  go  to, 
when  you  have  looked  at  the  bridegroom  long 
enough,  look  at  the  bride’s  father.  If  it  is  a  well-ar¬ 
ranged  marriage,  there  will  be  the  same  light  in  the 
eyes  of  both.  This  was  not  a  well-arranged  wed¬ 
ding,  for  our  poor  Rebecca,  whom  I  hope  you  have 
forgiven,  had  rather  spoilt  it  by  her  wild  conduct. 
Mr.  Hagbut  had  changed  rather  quickly  too ;  and 
there  was  a  cloud  over  it  by  his  mere  presence.  Mr. 
Turner,  man  of  the  world,  knew  this,  and  did  not 
show  to  advantage ;  he  was  haggard  and  worn,  and 
bent  his  head. 

He  had  been  into  the  room  and  out  again.  She 
had  scarcely  noticed  him  at  first,  but  when  he  came 
in  a  second  time,  she  watched  his  bowed  head,  and 
rose  to  her  feet. 

1  know  a  young  lady  of  such  strange  and  radiant 
beauty,  that  I  and  my  companion  always  know, 
when  we  go  to  a  country  gathering,  in  one  Instant, 
whether  she  Is  there  or  not.  Rebecca's  beauty  was 
not  so  great  as  that  lady’s,  I  will  allow ;  yet,  when 
she  rose  from  between  Hartop  and  Mr.  Morley,  her 
presence  was  felt.  The  babble  which  was  going 
on  in  awaiting  the  bridegroom  died  into  whispers,  — 
into  silence,  —  as  she  came  softly  forward  and  kissed 
her  father. 

“  Give  me  your  blessing,  father.” 

Turner  raised  his  head  as  she  bent  hers. 

The  Lord  of  Miriam  and  of  Jael  bless  thee,  my 
daughter.  Smite  as  Jael,  then  sing  as  Miriam. 
Thou  art  blessed,  O  my  daughter.” 

And  so  he  kissed  her,  and  she  went  back  and  sat 
between  Hartop  and  Mr.  Morley  again. 

“  He  has  forgiven  her,”  whispered  Mrs.  Russel. 

“  Hold  your  tongue,”  said  Miss  Soper ;  “  there  is 
something  /  can’t  understand  about  this,  and  so  I 
don’t  suppose  you,  can.” 

“  Keep  close  to  me,  you  two,”  said  Rebecca,  in  a 
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whisper ;  “  I  am  frightened.  Don’t  leave  me,  yo^ 
two.” 

“  Are  you  ill  ?  ”  said  Hartop,  also  in  a  whisper. 

“  No,  I  am  never  ill.  But  these  people  frighten 
me.  This  house  is  frightful,  and  the  lane  is  frightful. 
You  don’t  know  what  this  house  is.  There  is  poison 
in  it.  My  father  cannot  give  me  his  blessing  with¬ 
out  frightening  me.  And  Carry  says  that  Aere  ii 
blood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,”  she  added,  wildlj 
and  hurriedly.  “  Why  should  he  talk  of  Jael?" 

“  I  wish  Hetty  was  here,”  said  Hartop,  in  a  Ion 
voice. 

“  Quiet,  my  child,  quiet,”  said  Mr.  Morley,  laying 
his  hand  on  her  arm.  “  Thlk  of  something  else. 
What  shall  we  talk  of?  ” 

“The  sea,”  said  Rebecca,  herself  in  an  Instant; 

“  I  want  to  know  about  the  sea,  or  about  Hettj 
Morley.” 

“  There  is  no  such  person,”  said  Hartop,  turning 
and  looking  into  Rebecca’s  face. 

“No  su^  person!”  said  Rebecca,  aghast,  "b 
she  drowned'/” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  Hartop,  bringing  his  fact 
close  to  hers ;  “  Hetty  is  alive,  but  she  is  Hetty  Hl^ 
top  now,  for  sbe  and  I  were  married  by  Mr.  Morin 
yesterday  morning.” 

Her  dull  horror  of  the  old  house,  and  the  quaint 
company,  was  gone  at  once  by  this  pretty  piece  i 
news.  It  was  something  so  bright,  so  human,  so- 
well,  so  romantic,  that  a  great  smile  spread  over  her 
face,  as  she  said :  — 

“  No.” 

“  Fact,  I  assure  you.  Yesterday  morning.  Yin 
were  not  to  be  told,  but  I  saw  you  were  getting  low.’ 
And,  indeed,  the  tact  of  this  young  sailor  was  very 
great,  for  Rebecca  was  quite  rousM  again  and  gir. 

“  You  provoking  people !  I  want  to  see  Hettj, 
and  you  will  tell  me  nothing  of  her.” 

“  It  would  n’t  do  here,”  said  Hartop  ;  “  they 
would  n’t  stand  it.” 

“  But  what  is  she  like  ?  ”  asked  Rebecca. 

“  What  is  she  like  ?  ”  said  the  bridegrooo. 
“  Why,  she  Is  like  her  father ;  that ’s  about  what  she 
is  like.  You’ve  seen  him”  he  growled. 

Rebecca  turned  on  Mr.  Morley.  She  is  like 
you !  ” 

“  But  younger,  you  know,  and  more  good-looking,' 
said  Mr.  Morley,  with  a  bow. 

And  Rebecca  had  just  settled  emphatically  in  ha 
mind  that  Hetty  was  very  handsome,  when  enter  the 
brideeroom. 

“  Why,  that  is  never  him,”  said  Rebecca,  suddenly. 

It  was,  though.  A  man  at  his  best,  and  a  mu 
generally  makes  the  best  of  himself  when  he  is  going 
to  be  married,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  mu 
at  his  worst.  Rebecca  and  Hartop  had  only  known 
him  at  his  worst,  and  even  Morley',  knowing  him  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  did,  was  surprised.  “  That  big,  fnt, 
pale-faced  man,”  he  thought,  “  has  actually  mote 
vitality  than  I  have.  1  shall  last  longer,  but  if  I  hid 
been  what  he  has  been,  I  could  not  have  shown  such 
a  presence,” 

A  man,  we  must  remember,  without  sufficient  phy¬ 
sique  for  the  first  or  second  life-guards,  who  ban 
spent  his  life  in  talking  religionism  to  foolish  and 
uneducated  women,  is  very  likely  to  become  fat,  ill- 
dressed,  and  untidy.  But  put  that  man  on  his  met¬ 
tle.  Get  him  rejected  by  a  beautiful  girl,  and  make 
him  bridegroom  to  another  girl,  and  I  fancy  you  will 
find  some  of  the  old  Adam  in  him.  There  was  a 
considerable  deal  of  the  old  Adam  in  Hagbut  that 
day ;  so  much  that  he  looked  a  rather  noble  person. 
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Kebecca  leaned  back  in  wonder,  and  said  aloud 
(for  bhe  knew  that  no  one  could  hear  her  but  Mr. 
Morley  and  Hartop,  and  she  did  not  “  mind  *’  them) : 

I  could  not  have  believed  it  Why,  the  man  is 
handsome  and  noble  looking.” 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  look 
noble  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Morley,  quietly.  “  My  dear  child, 
that  man  has  done  more  good  in  his  day  than  ever 
you  will  have  the  chance  of  doing,  even  if  you  had 
the  power  or  the  will.  His  formulas  displease  you  ; 
they  are  purely  scriptural,  and  move  the  dead  ^nes 
of  the  middle  class  into  life.  His  vulgarity  displeases 
you ;  that  very  vulgarity  is  the  key-note  of  his  power 
among  the  vulgar,  who  would  dislike  and  possibly 
resent  the  ministrations  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
who  could  not  understand  their  ways  of  thought,  and 
who  would  continually  keep  their  inferiority  before 
their  eyes,  by  talking  in  a  dialect  more  refined  than 
their  own.  I  pray  God  that  when  I  die  I  may  claim 
to  have  done  as  much  good  as  Hagbut  has.” 

“  Yes !  ”  said  Rebecca,  thinking. 

“  Yes,  indeed,”  said  Morley.  “  There  are  those 
who  say  that  such  men  as  Hagbut  vulgarize  religion. 
It  is  not  true,  or  at  best  only  half  true.  They  find 
a  vulgarized  religion  among  vulgar  people,  and  they 
preach  it,  as  honestly  and  as  nobly  as  this  man  has; 
and  he  raises  his  people  by  doing  so.” 

“  How  can  he  raise  them  by  being  vulgar  ?  ”  asked 
Rebecca. 

“  He  raises  them,  in  spite  of  all  his  vulgarity,  to  the 
level  of  Christianity ;  and  at  that  point  both  he  and 
they  cease  to  be  vulgar.  I  dare  say  that  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  ate  with  their  knives,  but  they  could  die 
like  the  best  gentleman  of  the  lot  While  there  are 
vulgar  people,  you  must  have  vulgar  priests.  I,  be¬ 
ing  a  gentleman  myself,  know  that  well.  That  man 
Hagbut,  whose  ways  of  speech  and  of  action  are  an 
oficncc  to  me,  has  brought  more  souls  to  Christ  than 
ever  I  shall  bring,  with  my  twopenny  refinements. 
He  comes  of  their  own  class,  and  their  language  is 
his.  Their  language  is  foreign  to  me,  and  I  cannot 
imitate  it  And  that  lower  middle  class  is  the  very 
one  which  wants  rousing  and  exciting.  The  great 
use  of  the  dissenting  clergyman  is  to  rouse  that  class, 
and  to  ennoble  them.  Hagbut  can  do  it.  I  cannot. 
1  am  a  useless  man  compared  to  him.” 

“  Yet  you  can  bring  sailors  to  chapel,  sir,”  said 
Hartop,  quietly'. 

“  Ah,  yes,  I  can  do  that,”  said  Mr.  Morley,  with 
sudden  animation.  “  Yes,  boy,  I  can  do  that  That 
‘was  a  good  thing  for  you  to  say.  Yes  !  yes !  they 
come  again  and  again.  It  is  not  utterly'  nothing  to 
keep  lads  in  the  faith  their  mothers  taught  them 
through  all  temptations.  You  must  come  down  and 
hear  me  preach  some  day.  Miss  Turner.  See,  the 
bride  is  moving.  We  must  go.” 

So  they  went  And  Hagbut  married  Carry ;  and 
the  Hagbut  episode  in  her  httle  life  came  to  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CONFIDRNOKS. 

And  Carry  was  gone,  and  Rebecca  had  to  under¬ 
take  her  duties. 

“  1  shall  make  a  fine  mess  of  it  at  first,  pa,”  she 
said  to  her  father  on  the  first  day,  “  for  I  have  been 
most  diligently  idle  all  my  life.  But  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can.  I  can’t  scold  and  worry,  but  I  will  keep 
the  maids  in  order  for  all  that.  You  sha’n’t  want 
anything,  my  dear.” 

You  will  do  well  enough,  if  you  care  to  do  it,” 
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said  Mr.  Turner.  “  I  don’t  want  scolding  or  wor¬ 
rying  ;  I  have  lost  my  fiuth  in  it  That  is  what  made 
the  mischief  between  your  mother  and  me.” 

“  Well,  dear  pa,  that  is  all  over  and  gone.  We 
shall  be  happy  together,  you  know.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  You  may  be  happy,  for  you  have 
hope  before  yon,  —  the  hope  of  my  death.  1  am  a 
broken  man.  I  wish  I  was  dead.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know  why,  father,”  said  Re¬ 
becca,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  light  tongue. 

“  What  nonsense  you  talk  !  Is  there  any  man  in  our 
connection  more  honored  than  you  are  ?  As  for  the 
money  I  am  to  have  at  your  death,  I  wish  you  would 
leave  it  to  Carry,  and  then  you  would  not  suspect 
my  love.” 

“  You  are  a  foolish  girl.” 

“  I  think  you  are  a  very  foolish  man,”  said  Rebec¬ 
ca,  stoutly;  “that  prospective  money  has  been  the 
greatest  plague  of  my  life ;  I  wish  it  was  in  the  deep 
Atlantic.  That  —  Mr.  Hagbut  would  have  left  me 
alone  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  money.” 

“  You  were  too  good  for  him,”  said  Turner. 

“  Child,  have  you  ever  thought  of  any  one 
eUe  ?  ” 

“  As  a  husband  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  as  a  husband.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Rebecca ;  “  for  a  whole  week 
I  thought  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  marry 
young  Hartop.  But,  here,  he  has  gone  and  married 
Hetty,  leaving  me  desolate  and  disconsolate.  There 
was  never  any  one  so  shamefully  deceived  as  I  have 
been.” 

“  Do  you  know  Hetty  Morley  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Turner. 

“  No,  I  don’t,"  said  Rebecca ;  “  the  artful  young 
puss !  When  I  do,  I  will  give  her  a  piece  of  my 
mind.  Young  —  I  mean  Mr.  Hsuiop,  has  used  me 
shamefully.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  laugh,  pa, 
but  you  would  n't  like  it  yourself.” 

“  Come  here,”  said  Mr.  Turner.  And  Rebecca 
came  and  sat  at  his  feet. 

“  I  have  been  a  hard  father  to  you,  my  child,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  I  have  won  your  love.  But  I 
seem  to  have  it.  God  is  very  good.  He  is  not  what 
they  want  to  make  him  out ;  is  he  ?  ” 

Rebecca  answered  her  father  by  stroking  his  hand 
and  putting  it  to  her  lips. 

“  My  head  is  growing  old,  girl.  I  am  a  broken 
man ;  but  I  will  do  my  duty  to  the  very  last  I  am 
not  to  be  trusted.  This  responsibility  about  Duce-  . 
toy’s  papers  is  killing  me.  1  never  thought  I  should  | 
have  found  my  truest,  kindest  friend  in  you,  but  it  i  i 
so.  You  will  stay  by  me  to  the  end  ?  ”  I 

“  To  the  death,  father  ” ;  she  did  not  want  hin*^ 
get  excited,  and  so  she  said  no  more. 

“  You  are  a  better  man  than  I  am,  child, 
wander  to-night.  But,  believe  me,  that 
God  is  the  true  God  —  is  the  true  God  —  an  ~ 
not  Hagbut’s.  Where  is  the  little  dog  ?  ” 

“  She  is  here,  father,”  said  Rebecca,  pu^K 
on  his  lap.  „ 

“  Pretty  little  beast,  bonny  little  bem 
us,  little  one.  Defend  us.  My  dear ,  ^  , 

God  who  made  this  little  thing  Wes'*  “^huts 
God,  but  Morley’s.”  „ 

“  There  is  one,  —  but  one  God, 
becca.  And  she  said  it  because  f  ***  know 
what  to  say.  „ 

“Yes,  but  they  make  two  or™  '  ^ 

“if 

will  be  always  as  you  are  nor 
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Promise  me  that  you  will  never  join  the  estab¬ 
lished  church  after  I  am  dead.” 

Rebecca  sat  silent  ibr  a  long  time.  At  last  she 
said,  — 

”  I  don't  think  that  I  could  promise  as  much 
as  that,  father.  I  think  it  extremely  improbable, 
but  I  will  not  pledge  myself.  1  tell  you  honestly 
that  if  I  were  to  quit  our  connection,  I  should  go 
either  to  the  Moravians  or  to  the  Primitive  Meth¬ 
odists.” 

“  They  are  not  a  very  high  sect,  my  child,”  said 
Mr.  Turner. 

I  don’t  teant  a  very  high  sect,”  said  Rebecca ; 
“  that  is  just  where  it  is.” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


DARKER  HOURS  STIU.. 


Dull  was  the  old  house,  duller,  alas,  than  ever 
it  was,  for  there  was  not  even  old  Carry  now  ;  and 
Mr.  Turner,  left  alone  in  the  house  with  the  favorite 
daughter  of  his  dead  wife,  began  to  mope  and  brood 
over  that  miserable  old  business.  It  was  evident 
also  to  Rebecca  that  his  mind  was  not  by  any 
means  what  it  had  been. 

She  was  free  to  go  where  she  would  now,  but  she 
never  went  far  out  of  the  lane,  except  a  few  times 
as  far  as  Putney  Bridge.  She  used  to  slip  across 
sometimes  to  see  Mrs.  Spicer  or  Mrs.  Akin,  in  a  quiet, 
neighborly  way,  and  hear  their  gossip,  give  them 
books,  and  other  little  things,  doing  them  high  hon¬ 
or.  It  would  have  been  an  evil  time  for  any  man 
who  insulted  her  while  Mr.  Spicer  or  Akin  were 
near. 

Those  two  worthies  were  the  very  picture  of  com¬ 
fort  and  contentment  every  Sunday  morning,  each 
In  his  shirt-sleeves  and  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth,  as 
Rebecca  took  her  father  to  chapel ;  but  one  morning 
she  missed  them,  and  thought  they  had  gone  for  an 
expedition  somewhere:  “It  is  very  little  pleasure 
they  get,”  she  thought.  “We  ought  not  to  begrudge  it 
to  them.”  But  when  they  got  inside  the  chapel,  who 
should  be  sitting  near  the  door  but  Spicer  and  Akin 
in  their  best  clothes.  Rebecca  flush^  up  with  real 
pleasure,  and  when  service  was  over,  she  made  her 
father  stop  while  she  spoke  to  them. 

“  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  here.” 

“  Yes,  miss,” replied  Akin.  “It looked  so  nice  see¬ 
ing  you  and  the  governor  going  every  Sunday,  that 
we  thousht  we ’d  eo.  That 's  about  the  size  of  it. 


we  thought  we ’d  go.  That 's  about  the  size  of  it, 
niss.” 

“  I  hope  you  like  it.” 

Yea,  loi^i  likes  it  well  enough,”  said  Jim 
don’t  make  much  fist  on  it  at  fust” 
h  1  you  won’t  find  it  strange  long,”  said  Rebec- 
nd  so  they  parted. 

ther  asked  her  as  they  went  home  under  the 
u  ’  ^ asked  these  men  to  come  to 

chapel ,  gjjg  jjjyj  u  gjjg  never 

I  **^^*1! ft*  them,”  and  he  said :  “  I  am  very  glad 
of  tD»^  ’^tgver  you  do,  don’t  undertake  tne  re- 
forcing  religion  on  other  people.  Let 
them  *  ^^for  themselves  —  ”  He  was  going  on 
^  more,  as  it  seemed  to  Rebecca 

from  t  e  voice,  but  he  checked  hunselt 

suddenly. 

It  was  ™‘ible,  dripping,  motionless  weatb- 
day  “ftedy  alone  while 
her  fat  er  •■'.business,  — alone  save  for  her 

ft>  ^"y  good,  and  as  is 

usually  the  case 


ed.  Only  she  fretted  a  little  that  she  did  not  hear 
from  her  friends  in  Limehouse. 

Many  things  in  the  housekeeping  were  great  pm. 
zies  to' her,  and  she  used  to  take  them  patient!;, 
and  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  her  beloved  old  nurw 
Tibbey,  in  Leader  Street,  Chelsea,  but  it  was  rather 
a  long  way  there,  so  she  saw  but  little  of  those  ex¬ 
cellent  souls  at  present 

One  day  there  came  a  letter  which  made  her  cry  ; 
it  was  from  Mr.  Morley.  Jack  Hartop  and  Hett; 
.were  off  to  sea,  and  Hetty  was  so  hard  at  work, 


shifting  into  her  new  ship,  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossiUe  for  her,  or  Jack  either,  to  get  to  Walban 


Green.  He  added,  that  as  soon  as  they  were 

fone,  he  would  very  likely  come  and  see  bet 
im^lf.  She  cried  a  good  deal  over  this  let¬ 
ter,  but  it  was  not  in  anger  and  rebellion.  Thit 
nightmare,  Mr.  Hagbut,  being  removed  from  his  po¬ 
sition  of  possible  hmband,  she  rather  liked  him  thu 
otherwise,  and  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world ;  sod 
the  Limehouse  people  had  done  her  much  good ;  sod 
she  was,  in  one  way  and  another,  very  far  from  the 
Rebecca  of  old  times.  She  cried  because  she  bsd 
wanted  to  see  Hetty ;  and  she  told  her  father 
frankly,  that  night,  when  he  asked  her  why  her  eye 
were  red  ? 

“  Why  do  you  want  to  see  her  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  don’t  know.  1  am  sure  she  is  nice.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Because  those  two  are  so  fond  of  her,  and  thoN 
two  are  the  nicest  people  I  know.” 

“  Miss  Hetty  Morley,”  said  Mr.  Turner,  “  chose 
to  disgrace  herself  and  ruin  her  father’s  connection, 
by  a  stupid  and  rebellious  course  of  action.  At 
Mrs.  Hartop  she  is  continuing  it.  If  you  walked  the 
earth  round,  you  would  not  find,  in  the  dissent'ni 
connection,  three  such  sentimental  idiots  as  Morley, 
his  daughter,  and  Jack  Hartop.” 

“  W bat  has  Hetty  done,  pa  ?  ” 

“  Degraded  herself ;  drojiped  into  a  low  sphere  of 
life,  and  dragged  her  fool  of  a  father  down  with  her. 
Morley  may  choose  to  tell  you  in  his  own  good  time, 
for  he  is  as  obstinate  as  a  pig,  what  she  has  done; 
but  he  chooses  to  keep  the  secret,  and  I  won’t  be¬ 
tray  him.” 

“  But  you  like  Mr.  Morley,  pa.” 

“  Yes.  He  is  a  good  and  a  noble  man,  a  pure 
Christian,  and  a  real  gentleman  ;  but  he  will  have 
to  answer  to  God  for  his  indulgence  to  that  girl.” 

“  But  you  would  listen  to  him  on  spiritual 
matters  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  to  no  man  sooner.  But  he  has  been  a  fool 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  by  allowing  that  girl  to 
do  as  she  has  done.” 

And  this  wa-s  all  she  could  get  out  of  her  father. 
And  the  great  mystery  about  Hetty  was  no  nearer 
solution  than  ever. 

This  was  probably  the  most  weary  time  she  had 
ever  had  ;  for  even  if  Carry  had  been  there,  she  had 
lost  the  heart  to  scold  her,  and  so  her  sole  amuse¬ 
ment  was  gone.  She  had  her  cats  and  was  still  kind 
to  them,  though  her  little  dog  Mab  had  supplanted 
them  in  her  alfections.  She  told  Mab  everything 
now ;  and  Mab  seemed  to  understand.  She  could 
have  told  her  father  everything,  but  there  was  a 


At  one  time,  not  long  ago,  she  had  believed  that 
there  would  have  been  perfect  accord  between  her¬ 
self  and  her  father.  It  was  not  to  be.  The  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  responsibility  with  regard  to  Lord 
Ducetoy's  papers  was  too  much  for  his  mind  and  it 
became  clouded  ;  and  in  its  clouding  there  came  on 
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a  phase  of  religious  doubt,  which  ma;^  be  laughed  at 
bj  doctrinaires,  but  which  in  practice,  in  reality, 
was,  to  Rebecca  at  least,  horrible. 

If  he  would  have  broken  out  into  unbelief  and 
sheer  blawhemy  at  once,  she  could  have  stood  it 
better.  But  he  got  dreadful  silent  fits,  ending  in 
sharp- pointed  deductions,  the  result  of  an  hour's  sol¬ 
itary  silent  argument  with  himself.  He  would  sit 
perfectly  silent,  with  his  hands  occasionally  wander- 
1^  one  over  the  other  for  an  hour,  until  he  nearly 
drove  the  silently  sewing  Rebecca,  opposite  him,  out 
of  her  mind ;  and  at  last,  when  the  poor,  unguided 
girl,  working  so  hard  and  so  nobly  at  her  duty,  was 
nearly  out  m  her  mind  through  sheer  nervousness, 
he  would  say  suddenly  and  sharply :  — 

“  If  one  actually  regains  consciousness  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  and  if  one  finds  that  the 
whole  scheme  has  been  a  mistake  from  beginning  to 
end,  how  then  ?  One  will  regret  that  one  had 
not  been  a  profiigate,  —  a  man  who  takes  such  pleas¬ 
ure  as  he  can  find,  and  discounts  his  bills  on  the 
future  state.” 

And  so  on.  Which  has  nothing  to  do  with  us, 
further  than  this.  It  was  horrible  and  intolerable  to 
Rebecca.  It  frightened  her.  She  had  rebelled 
against  a  certain  close  form  of  nonconformist  Chris- 
tisnity,  as  being  narrow,  cold,  and  in  her  eyes 
worthless,  because  it  wanted  the  one  element  of  sen¬ 
timentalism.  There  had  come  to  her  the  stout  non¬ 
conformist  Morley,  who  had  shown  her  a  form  of 
dissent,  as  beautiful  and  as  spiritual  as  the  highest 
forms  of  Anglicanism  or  Romanism,  though  want¬ 
ing  in  the  ceremonialisms  which,  as  the  daughter 
of  a  Papist  Aother,  she  loved  in  her  heart.  And 
now  here  was  her  father  cutting  the  ground  from 
under  her  feet,  just  as  she  was  feeling  for  it  De 
profurulis  clamavii,  that  is  to  say,  she  turned  on  her 
father  once  and  said,  most  emphatically :  — 

"lam  sorry  you  have  lost  your  faith,  pa ;  but  I 
can't  see  that  there  is  the  slightest  reason  for  your 
undermining  mine ;  I  am  beginning  to  believe. 
Please  let  me.” 

Turner  saw  what  she  meant,  and  uttered  no  more 
of  bis  doubts.  But  he  sat  there  opposite  Rebecca, 
night  after  night,  scowling  over  bis  Bible  as  he 
turned  the  leaves,  and  looking  unutterable  things. 
Which  did  not  mend  matters  much  for  poor  Re¬ 
becca,  —  which,  in  fact,  made  them  rather  worse, 
for  she  could  never  tell  what  he  was  thinking  of 
now. 

In  the  foolish  old  days,  before  one  thought,  many 
of  us  used  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  prize  fights  in 
Bell’s  Life;-  and  one  used  to  read  that  Bob  So-and- 
so  “  was  a  glutton  for  punishment.”  Now  I  claim 
for  Rebecca  that  she  was  a  better  “  glutton  for  pun¬ 
ishment”  than  any  snake-headed,  bright-eyed  young 
man  who  ever  made  a  brute  of  himself  in  the  prize 
ring. 

Punishment  enough  she  got  in  these  days.  Her 
father  fading  and  growing  mad  before  her  eyes. 
No  society ;  and  as  it  seemed  to  her  no  hope.  The 
responsibility  of  the  enonnous  amount  of  valuable 
heirlooms  and  papers  in  the  house,  thrown  on  her 
own  shoulders,  for  her  father  was  as  no  one,  save  in 
his  determination  to  hold  by  them.  No  help,  np 
advice,  nothing  for  her  but  a  dull,  mulish  obstinacy, 
a  determination  to  act  honestly  as  circumstances 
should  direct.  And  all  the  time  her  father  in  one 
of  his  “girding”  moods,  accusing  her  of  idleness, 
and  making  his  case  good  to  her  about  her  dead 
mother.  Punishment  enough,  jxior  child.  But  she 
took  it  bravely  and  nobly. 


“  Pa,”  she  said,  one  night,  “  don’t  gird  at  me.” 
His  face  had  been  fixed  before,  out  it  relaxed 
now. 

“  Have  I  been  girding  at  you,  Rebecca  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  pa.  Don’t,  please.” 

“  I  won’t,  dear.  1  did  n’t  mean  to.  Tell  me 
when  I  gird  at  you,  and  I  will  leave  off.” 


CHAPTER  XX. 

[OTHELLO,  MOOK  OF  VKJIICE. 

At  last  Mr.  Morley  came.  Surely,  no  brown,  hand¬ 
some  face,  no  quiet  hazel  eyes,  no  very  slightly  griz¬ 
zled  hes^  of  curling  hair,  was  ever  more  welcome  in 
a  Christian  house  than  were  his. 

It  was  in  the  dreary  middle  of  the  day  when  he 
came,  and  Rebecca,  who  was  kneading  dough  (and 
making  an  awful  mess  of  it)  uttered  a  joyful  excla¬ 
mation  when  she  saw  him.  I  think  that  I  have 
mentioned  before  that  in  social  matters  this  odd 
young  lady  was  rather  radical  She  certainly  be¬ 
haved  on  this  occasion  in  a  way  which  would  have 
horrified  the  better  conducted  sister  Carry.  She 
ran  up  the  stairs  and  opened  the  door  herself  with 
her  hands,  nay,  with  her  finely-moulded  bare  arms 
all  over  flour,  and  she  said :  “  Come  in ;  I 
thought  you  must  be  dead.  Tell  me  about  those 
two.’’ 

“  Go  and  wash  your  hands,  and  come  and  talk  to 
me  in  the  parlor,”  said  Mr.  Morley,  quietly ;  and 
Rebecca  slid  away  and  did  as  he  told  her. 

“  Now,”  she  said,  when  she  was  seated  by 
him  on  the  sofa,  “  tell  me  all  about  Jack  and 
Hetty.” 

“  That  will  depend  on  your  account  of  your  behav¬ 
ior,”  said  Mr.  Morley.  “  How  have  you  been  be¬ 
having  ?  ” 

“  I  have  been  as  good  as  gold.” 

“  Then  I  shall  not  tell  you  one  word,”  said  Mr. 
Morley ;  “  you  are  in  a  vainolorious  and  self-seek¬ 
ing  frame  of  mind,  and  I  wiU  mortify  you  by  not 
telling  you  one  single  word.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  have  been  very  naughty.” 

“  One  of  your  propositions  must  be  false,  and  so  I 
shall  certainly  tell  you  nothing  now.” 

“  Then  you  are  a  most  disagreeable  man,  and  I 
hate  you,  —  no  I  don’t  —  don’t  mind  me.  I  love 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Morley.  Only  come  sometimes 
and  tell  me  what  to  do,  for  really  and  truly  I  don’t 
know.” 

“  You  have  been  well  brought  up,  and  you  ought 
to  know  for  yourself.  At  least  I  mean  to  leave  you 
to  find  out  How  is  your  father  ?  ” 

Rebecca  remained  perfectly  silent,  with  her  chin 
in  her  hand  for  a  long  time,  and  Morley  sat  looking 
at  her  steadily,  although  she  did  not  know  it  She 
sat  so  long  thus  that  he  repeated  his  question,  I  very 
much  fear,  to  catch  the  light  in  her  eye.  ^becca 
turned  to  him  quickly  for  one  instant  and  he  had 
his  will  She  gave  him  one  kindly  glance,  and  say¬ 
ing,  “  Wait  a  little,”  resumed  her  old  attitude  of 
thought,  —  that  of  Michael  Angelo’s  Lorenzo  de 
Medici. 

Morley  waited  for  her  in  silence  and  in  patience. 
“  Here,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  is  a  woman  who  will 
actually  think  before  she  speaks.  Here  is  also  a 
woman  who  can  act,  who  has  acted,  on  far-seeing, 
deliberate  conviction,  careless  of  present  conse¬ 
quences.  Are  there  two  Hettys  in  the  world  ?  ” 
He  sat  and  watched  her,  wondering  what  would 
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“  Not  she,”  hissed  Soper  in  her  ear.  “  She  is 
just  the  very  one  of  all  others  who  won’t  She  is 
not  in  my  line,  1  don’t  have  that  article  in  my  es¬ 
tablishment,  but  I  know  enou);h  to  knoir  that.’^ 

Rebecca  said  to  herself,  “  Ic  is  the  only  way  to 
treat  you  people.  If  kings  and  priests  would  not 
make  outrageous  pretensions,  democracy  would  die ; 
at  least  pa  says  so.  Ha  I  you  two.  Carry  said  you 
were  coming.” 

She  sat  perfectly  still  after  this,  in  her  old  atti¬ 
tude,  ^lite  quiet,  knowing  that  they  would  come  to 
her.  The  chairs  beside  her  were  unoccupied,  for  the 
Philistines  did  not  know  exactly  whether  they  ought 
to  go  near  her,  and  her  father  made  no  sign. 

Those  two  ”  were  quickly  sitting  heside  her.  She 
was  determined  to  amuse  herself,  and  in  answer  to 
their  greetings  she  replied,  without  raising  her  chin 
from  her  hand  :  — 

“  Where  is  Hetty  ?  ” 

“  She  is  at  home,”  said  Mr.  Morley. 

“What  is  she  doing?”  said  Rebecca,  without 
moving. 

“  She  is  not  doing  anything  to-day,”  said  young 
Hartop.  “  She  is  getting  the  duds  together.  Change 
of  ship,  you  know.” 

“  Now,  Jack,”  said  Mr.  Morley,  “  mind  your 
promise.” 

Rebecca,  from  young  Hartop’s  silence,  thought 
that  Morley  was  angry,  but,  moving  her  chin  from 
her  hand  and  looking  up  in  his  face,  she  saw  that  his 
eyebrows  were  raised,  and  that  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  were  down.  She  also  noticed  that  he  looked 
more  handsome  than  any  man  she  had  ever  seen. 
But  she  had  noticed  that  before. 

The  next  properly  arranged  wedding  you  go  to, 
when  you  have  looked  at  the  bride{Troom  long 
enough,  look  at  the  bride’s  father.  If  it  is  a  well-ar¬ 
ranged  marriage,  there  will  be  the  same  light  in  the 
eyes  of  both.  This  was  not  a  well-arranged  wed¬ 
ding,  for  our  poor  Rebecca,  whom  I  hope  you  have 
forgiven,  had  rather  spoilt  it  by  her  wild  conduct. 
Mr.  Hagbut  had  changed  rather  quickly  too ;  and 
there  was  a  cloud  over  it  by  his  mere  presence.  Mr. 
Turner,  man  of  the  world,  knew  this,  and  did  not 
show  to  advantage ;  he  was  haggard  and  worn,  and 
bent  his  head. 

He  bad  been  into  the  room  and  out  again.  She 
had  scarcely  noticed  him  at  first,  but  when  he  came 
in  a  second  time,  she  watched  his  bowed  bead,  and 
rose  to  her  feet. 

I  know  a  young  lady  of  such  strange  and  radiant 
beauty,  that  I  and  my  companion  always  know, 
when  we  go  to  a  country  gathering,  in  one  instant, 
whether  she  is  there  or  not.  Rebecca's  beauty  was 
not  so  great  as  that  lady’s,  I  will  allow ;  yet,  when 
she  rose  from  between  Hartop  and  Mr.  Morley,  her 
presence  was  felt.  The  babble  which  was  going 
on  in  awmting  the  bridegroom  died  into  whispers,  — 
into  silence,  —  as  she  came  softly  forward  and  kissed 
her  father. 

“  Give  me  your  blessing,  father.” 

Turner  raised  his  head  as  she  bent  hers. 

**  The  Lord  of  Miriam  and  of  Jael  bless  thee,  my 
daughter.  Smite  as  Jael,  then  sing  as  Miriam. 
Thou  art  blessed,  O  my  daughter.” 

And  so  he  kissed  her,  and  she  went  back  and  sat 
between  Hartop  and  Mr.  Morley  again. 

“  He  has  forgiven  her,”  whispered  Mrs.  Russel. 

“  Hold  your  tongue,”  said  Miss  Soper ;  “  there  is 
something  /  can’t  understand  about  this,  and  so  1 
don’t  suppose  you  can.” 

“  Keep  close  to  me,  you  two,”  said  Rebecca,  in  a 


whisper ;  “  I  am  frightened.  Don’t  leave  me,  you 
two.” 

“  Are  you  ill  ?  ”  said  Hartop,  also  in  a  whisper. 

“  No,  I  am  never  ill.  But  these  people  frighten 
me.  This  bouse  is  frightful,  and  the  lane  is  frigWnl. 
You  don’t  know  what  this  house  is.  There  is  poison 
in  it.  My  father  cannot  give  me  hit  blessing  with¬ 
out  frightening  me.  And  Carry  says  that  mere  is 
blood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,”  she  added,  wild]j 
and  hurriedly.  “  Why  should  he  talk  of  Jael?” 

“  I  wish  Hetty  was  here,”  said  Hartop,  in  a  lot 
voice. 

“  Quiet,  my  child,  quiet,”  said  Mr.  Morley,  laying 
his  hand  on  her  arm.  Thlk  of  something  else. 
What  shall  we  talk  of?  ” 

“  The  sea,”  said  Rebecca,  herself  in  an  instant; 
“  I  want  to  know  about  the  sea,  or  about  Hetty 
Morley.” 

“  There  is  no  such  person,”  said  Hartop,  turning 
and  looking  into  Rebecca’s  face. 

“No  su^  person!”  said  Rebecca,  aghast.  “Is 
she  drowned'/” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  Hartop,  bringing  his  face 
close  to  hers ;  “  Hetty  is  alive,  but  she  is  Hetty  Ha^ 
top  now,  for  she  and  I  were  married  by  Mr.  Morley 
yesterday  morning.” 

Her  dull  horror  of  the  old  house,  and  the  quaint 
company,  was  gone  at  once  by  this  pretty  piece  cf 
news.  It  was  something  so  bnght,  so  human,  so - 
well,  so  romantic,  that  a  great  smile  spread  over  her 
face,  as  she  said :  — 

“  No.” 

“  Fact,  I  assure  you.  Yesterday  morning.  Yon 
were  not  to  be  told,  but  I  saw  you  were  getting  low.' 
And,  indeed,  the  tact  of  this  young  sailor  was  veiy 
great,  for  Rebecca  was  quite  rousM  again  and  gay. 

“  You  provoking  people !  I  want  to  see  Hetty, 
and  you  will  tell  me  nothing  of  her.” 

“  It  would  n’t  do  here,”  said  Hartop  ;  “  they 
would  n’t  stand  it.” 

“  But  what  is  she  like  ?  ”  asked  Rebecca. 

“  What  is  she  like  ?  ”  said  the  bridegroom. 
“  Why,  she  is  like  her  father ;  that ’s  about  what  she 
is  like.  You ’ve  seen  him"  he  growled. 

Rebecca  turned  on  Mr.  Morley.  “  She  is  like 
you !  ” 

“  But  younger,  you  know,  and  more  good-looking,’ 
said  Mr.  Morley,  with  a  bow. 

And  Rebecca  had  just  settled  emphatically  in  her 
mind  that  Hetty  was  very  handsome,  when  enter  the 
bridegroom. 

“  Why,  that  is  never  him,”  said  Rebecca,  suddenly. 

It  was,  though.  A  man  at  his  best,  and  a  mu 
generally  makes  the  best  of  himself  when  he  is  going 
to  be  married,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  mu 
at  his  worst.  Rebecca  and  Hartop  had  only  known 
him  at  his  worst,  and  even  Morley,  knowing  him  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  did,  was  surprised.  “  That  big,  fat 
pale-faced  man,”  he  thought,  “  has  actually  more 
vitality  than  I  have.  I  shall  last  longer,  but  if  I  hid 
been  what  he  has  been,  I  could  not  have  shown  such 
a  presence.” 

A  man,  we  must  remember,  without  sufficient  phy¬ 
sique  for  the  first  or  second  life-guards,  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  talking  religionism  to  foolish  and 
uneducated  women,  is  very  likely  to  become  fat,  ill- 
dressed,  and  untidy.  But  put  that  man  on  his  met¬ 
tle.  Get  him  rejected  by  a  beautiful  girl,  and  make 
him  bridegroom  to  another  girl,  and  1  fancy  you  will 
find  some  of  the  old  Adam  in  him.  There  was  a 
considerable  deal  of  the  old  Adam  in  Hagbut  that 
day ;  so  much  that  he  looked  a  rather  noble  person. 
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Rebecca  leaned  back  in  wonder,  and  said  aloud 
(for  bhe  knew  that  no  one  could  hear  her  but  Mr. 
Mwley  and  Hartop,  and  she  did  not  “  mind  ”  them)  : 
"  I  could  not  have  believed  it  Why,  the  man  is 
handsome  and  noble  looking.” 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  look 
noble  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Morley,  quietly.  “  My  dear  child, 
that  man  has  done  more  good  in  his  day  than  ever 
you  will  have  the  chance  of  doing,  even  if  you  had 
the  power  or  the  will.  His  formulas  displease  you  ; 
they  are  purely  scriptural,  and  move  the  dead  tones 
of  the  middle  class  into  life.  His  vulgarity  displeases 
you ;  that  very  vulgarity  is  the  key-note  of  his  power 
among  the  vulgar,  who  would  dislike  and  possibly 
resent  the  ministrations  of  a  seholar  and  a  gentleman, 
who  eould  not  understand  their  ways  of  thought,  and 
who  would  continually  keep  their  inferiority  before 
their  eyes,  by  talking  In  a  dialect  more  refined  than 
their  own.  I  pray  God  that  when  1  die  I  may  claim 
to  have  done  as  much  good  as  Hagbut  has.” 

“  Yes !  ”  said  Rebecca,  thinking. 

“  Yes,  indeed,”  said  Morley.  “  There  are  those 
who  say  that  such  men  as  Hsgbut  vulgarize  religion. 
It  is  not  true,  or  at  best  only  half  true.  They  find 
a  vulgarized  religion  among  vulgar  people,  and  they 
preach  it,  as  honestly  and  as  nobly  as  this  man  has; 
and  he  raises  his  people  by  doing  so.” 

"  How  can  he  rabe  them  by  being  vulgar  ?  ”  asked 
Rebecca. 

“  He  rabes  them,  in  spite  of  all  his  vulgarity,  to  the 
level  of  Christianity ;  and  at  that  point  both  he  and 
they  cease  to  be  vulgar.  I  dare  say  that  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  ate  with  their  knives,  but  they  could  die 
like  the  best  gentleman  of  the  lot.  While  there  are 
vulgar  people,  you  must  have  vulgar  priests.  I,  be¬ 
ing  a  gentleman  myself,  know  that  well.  That  man 
Ilagbut,  whose  ways  of  speech  and  of  action  are  an 
ofience  to  me,  has  brought  more  souls  to  Chrbt  than 
ever  I  shall  bring,  with  my  twopenny  refinements. 
He  comes  of  their  own  class,  and  their  language  b 
his.  Their  language  is  foreign  to  me,  and  1  cannot 
Imitate  it  And  that  lower  middle  class  is  the  very 
one  which  wants  rousing  and  exciting.  The  great 
use  of  the  dissenting  clergyman  b  to  rouse  that  class, 
and  to  ennoble  them.  Hagbut  can  do  it.  I  cannot 
I  am  a  useless  man  compared  to  him.” 

“  Yet  you  can  bring  sailors  to  cbapel,  sir,”  said 
Hartop,  quietly. 

“  Ah,  yes,  I  can  do  that,”  said  Mr.  Morley,  with 
sudden  animation.  “  Yes,  toy,  I  can  do  that  That 
was  a  good  thing  for  you  to  say.  Yes  !  yes !  they 
come  again  and  again.  It  b  not  utterly  nothing  to 
keep  lads  in  the  faith  their  mothers  taught  them 
through  all  temptations.  You  must  come  down  and 
hear  me  preach  some  day.  Miss  Turner.  See,  the 
bride  b  moving.  We  must  go.” 

So  they  went  And  Hagbut  married  Carry ;  and 
the  Hagbut  episode  in  her  httle  life  came  to  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

COXFIDENCKS. 

And  Carry  was  gone,  and  Rebecca  had  to  under¬ 
take  her  duties. 

“  I  shall  make  a  fine  mess  of  it  at  first,  pa,”  she 
said  to  her  father  on  the  first  day,  “  for  I  have  been 
most  diligently  idle  all  my  life.  But  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can.  I  can’t  scold  and  worry,  but  I  will  keep 
the  maids  in  order  for  all  that.  You  sha’n’t  want 
anything,  my  dear.” 

You  will  do  well  enough,  if  you  care  to  do  it,” 


said  Mr.  Turner.  “  /  don’t  want  scolding  or  wor¬ 
rying  ;  I  have  lost  my  faith  in  it.  That  b  what  made 
the  mischief  between  your  mother  and  me.” 

“  Well,  dear  pa,  that  b  all  over  and  gone.  We 
shall  be  happy  together,  you  know.” 

“  /  don’t  know.  You  may  be  happy,  for  you  have 
hope  before  you,  —  the  hope  of  my  death.  1  am  a 
broken  man.  I  wish  I  was  dead.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know  why,  father,”  said  Re¬ 
becca,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  light  tongue. 
“  What  nonsense  you  talk  I  Is  there  any  man  in  our 
connection  more  honored  than  you  are  ?  As  for  the 
money  I  am  to  have  at  your  death,  I  wish  you  would 
leave  it  to  Carry,  and  then  you  would  not  suspect 
my  love.” 

“  You  are  a  foolish  girl.” 

“  I  think  you  are  a  very  foolish  man,”  said  Rebec¬ 
ca,  stoutly;  "  that  prospective  money  has  been  the 
greatest  plague  of  my  life ;  I  wish  it  was  in  the  deep 
Atlantic.  That —  Mr.  Hagbut  would  have  left  me 
alone  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  money.” 

“  You  were  too  good  for  him,”  said  Turner. 
“  Child,  have  you  ever  thought  of  any  one 
ebe  ?  ” 

“  As  a  husband  ?  ” 

"  Yes,  as  a  husband.” 

"  Certainly,”  said  Rebecca ;  “  for  a  whole  week 
I  thought  I  should  have  liked  ver-y  much  to  marry 
young  Hartop.  But,  here,  he  has  gone  and  married 
Hetty,  leaving  me  desolate  and  dbconsoiate.  There 
was  never  any  one  so  shamefully  deceived  as  I  have 
been.” 

“  Do  you  know  Hetty  Morley  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Turner. 

“  No,  I  don’t,”  said  Rebecca ;  “  the  artful  young 
puss !  When  I  do,  I  will  give  her  a  piece  of  my 
mind.  Young  —  I  mean  Mr.  Hartop,  has  used  me 
shamefully.  It  Is  all  very  well  for  you  to  laugh,  pa, 
but  you  would  n’t  like  it  yourself.” 

"  Come  here,”  said  Imr.  Turner.  And  Rebecca 
came  and  sat  at  his  feet. 

“  I  have  been  a  hard  father  to  you,  my  child,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  I  have  won  your  love.  But  I 
seem  to  have  it.  God  is  very  good.  He  b  not  what 
they  want  to  make  him  out ;  b  he  ?  ” 

Rebecca  answered  her  father  by  stroking  hb  hand 
and  putting  it  to  her  lips. 

**  My  head  is  growing  old,  girl.  I  am  a  broken 
man  ;  but  1  will  do  my  duty  to  the  very  last  I  am 
not  to  be  trusted.  Thb  responsibility  about  Duce- 
toy’s  papers  is  killing  me.  1  never  thought  I  should 
have  found  my  truest,  kindest  friend  in  you,  but  it  b 
so.  You  will  stay  by  me  to  the  end  ?  ” 

"  To  the  death,  father  ” ;  she  did  not  want  him  to 
get  excited,  and  so  she  said  no  more. 

“  You  are  a  better  man  than  I  am,  child,  and  I 
wander  to-night.  But,  believe  me,  that  Morley’s 
God  is  the  true  God  —  is  the  true  God  —  and  —  and 
not  Hagbut’s.  Where  is  the  little  dog  ?  ” 

“  She  is  here,  father,”  said  Rebecca,  putting  Mab 
on  his  lap. 

"  Pretty  little  beast,  bonny  little  beast  Bark  for 
us,  little  one.  Defend  us.  My  dear  Rebecca,  the 
God  who  made  this  little  thing  was  not  Hagbut’s 
God,  but  Morley’s.” 

“  There  is  one, —  but  one  God,  father,”  said  Re¬ 
becca.  And  she  said  it  because  she  did  not  know 
what  to  say. 

“  Yes,  but  they  make  two  or  three.  See,  girl  ? 
Will  you  prombe  me  one  thing  ?  ” 

“  I  will  do  as  you  tell  me,”  said  Rebecca,  "  if  you 
will  be  always  as  you  are  now.” 
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“  Promise  me  that  you  will  never  join  the  estab¬ 
lished  church  alter  I  am  dead.” 

Rebecca  sat  silent  for  a  long  time.  At  last  she 
said,  — 

“  I  don’t  think  that  I  could  promise  as  much 
as  that,  father.  I  think  it  extremely  improbable, 
but  I  will  not  pledge  myself.  I  tell  you  honestly 
that  if  I  were  to  quit  our  connection,  1  should  go 
either  to  the  'Moravians  mr  to  the  Primitive  Meth¬ 
odists.” 

“  They  are  not  a  very  high  sect,  my  child,”  said 
Mr.  Turner. 

“  I  don’t  want  a  very  high  sect,”  said  Rebecca ; 
«  that  is  just  where  it  is.” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DARKER  HOURS  STIU.. 

Dull  was  the  old  house,  duller,  alas,  than  ever 
it  was,  for  there  was  not  even  old  Carry  now  ;  and 
Mr.  Turner,  left  alone  in  the  house  with  the  favorite 
daughter  of  his  dead  wife,  began  to  mope  and  brood 
over  that  miserable  old  business.  It  was  evident 
also  to  Rebecca  that  his  mind  was  not  by  any 
means  what  it  had  been. 

She  was  free  to  go  where  she  would  now,  but  she 
never  went  far  out  of  the  lane,  except  a  few  times 
as  far  as  Putney  Bridge.  She  used  to  slip  across 
sometimes  to  see  Mrs.  Spicer  or  Mrs.  Akin,  in  a  quiet, 
neighborly  way,  and  hear  their  gossip,  give  them 
books,  and  other  little  things,  doing  them  high  hon¬ 
or.  It  would  have  been  an  evil  time  for  any  man 
who  insulted  her  while  Mr.  Spicer  or  Akin  were 
near. 

Those  two  worthies  were  the  very  picture  of  com¬ 
fort  and  contentment  every  Sunday  morning,  each 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth,  as 
Rebecca  took  her  father  to  chapel ;  but  one  morning 
she  missed  them,  and  thought  they  had  gone  for  an 
expedition  somewhere ;  “It  is  very  little  pleasure 
they  get,”  she  thought.  “We  ought  not  to  begrudge  it 
to  them.”  But  when  they  got  inside  the  chapel,  who 
should  be  sitting  near  the  door  but  Spicer  and  Akin 
in  their  best  clothes.  Rebecca  flushed  up  with  real 
pleasure,  and  when  service  was  over,  she  made  her 
father  stop  while  she  spoke  to  them. 

“  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  here.” 

“  Yes,  miss,”  replied  Akin.  “  It  looked  so  nice  see¬ 
ing  you  and  the  governor  going  every  Sunday,  that 
we  thought  we ’d  go.  That ’s  about  the  size  of  it, 
miss.” 

“  I  hope  you  like  it.” 

“  Yea,  >Qiss>  111^^  enough,”  said  Jim 

Akin,  “  but  we  don’t  make  much  fist  on  it  at  fust” 

“  Ah  1  you  won’t  find  it  strange  long,”  said  Rebec¬ 
ca.  And  so  they  parted. 

Her  father  asked  her  as  they  went  home  under  the 
dull,  gray  sky,  if  she  had  asked  these  men  to  come  to 
chapel ;  and  she  had  said  “  No,  that  she  had  never 
mentioned  it  to  them,”  and  he  said :  “lam  very  glad 
of  that  Whatever  you  do,  don’t  undertake  tbe  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  forcing  religion  on  other  people.  Let 
them  find  it  out  for  themselves  —  ”  He  was  going  on 
to  say  a  great  deal  more,  as  it  seemed  to  Rebecca 
from  the  tone  of  his  voice,  but  he  checked  himself 
suddenly. 

It  was  dull,  miserable,  dripping,  motionless  weath¬ 
er,  and  she  sat  day  after  day  utterfy  alone  while 
her  father  was  away  on  business,  — alone  save  for  her 
little  dog.  She  tried  hard  to  be  very  good,  and  as  is 
usually  the  case  when  a  person  tries  that,  she  succeed¬ 


ed.  Only  she  fretted  a  little  that  she  did  not  hear 
from  her  friends  in  Limehouse. 

Many  things  in  the  housekeeping  were  great  pm. 
zies  to  her,  and  she  used  to  take  them  patiently, 
and  lay  them  at  tbe  feet  of  her  beloved  old  nurse 
Tibbey,  in  Leader  Street,  Chelsea,  but  it  was  rather 
a  long  way  there,  so  she  saw  but  little  of  those  ex¬ 
cellent  souls  at  present.  I 

One  day  there  came  a  letter  which  made  her  cry  ; 
it  was  from  Mr.  Morley.  Jack  Hartop  and  Hetty 
.were  off  to  sea,  and  Hetty  was  so  hard  at  work, 
shifting  into  her  new  ship,  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  her,  or  Jack  either,  to  get  to  Walbam 
Green.  He  added,  that  as  soon  as  they  were 
gone,  he  would  very  likely  come  and  see  her  ^ 
Eim^lf.  She  cried  a  good  deal  over  this  let-  ! 
ter,  but  it  was  not  in  anger  and  rebellion.  That 
nightmare,  Mr.  Hagbut,  being  removed  from  his  po¬ 
sition  of  possible  husband,  she  rather  liked  him  than  ; 
otherwise,  and  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world ;  and  i 
the  Limehouse  people  had  done  her  piuch  good ;  and  i 
she  was,  in  one  way  and  another,  very  far  from  the  | 
Rebecca  of  old  times.  She  cried  because  she  had  j 
wanted  to  see  Hetty ;  and  she  told  her  father  so,  ! 
frankly,  that  night,  when  he  asked  her  why  her  eyes 
were  red  ? 

“  Why  do  you  want  to  see  her  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  am  sure  she  is  nice.” 


“  Why?” 

“  Because  those  two  are  so  fond  of  her,  and  those 
two  are  the  nicest  people  I  know.” 

“  Miss  Hetty  Morley,”  said  Mr.  Turner,  “  chose 
to  disgrace  herself  and  ruin  her  father’s  connection, 
by  a  stupid  and  rebellious  course  of  action.  As 
Mrs.  Hartop  she  is  continuing  it.  If  you  walked  the 
earth  round,  you  would  not  find,  in  the  dissent’ng 
connection,  three  such  sentimental  idiots  as  Morley, 
his  daughter,  and  Jack  Hartop.” 

“  W bat  has  Hetty  done,  pa  ?  ” 

“  Degraded  herself ;  dropped  into  a  low  sphere  of 
life,  and  dragged  her  fool  of  a  father  down  with  her. 
Morley  may  choose  to  tell  you  in  his  own  good  time, 
for  he  is  as  obstinate  as  a  pig,  what  she  has  done ; 
but  he  chooses  to  keep  the  secret,  and  I  won’t  be¬ 
tray  him.” 

“  But  you  like  Mr.  Morley,  pa.” 

“  Yes.  He  is  a  good  and  a  noble  man,  a  pure 
Christian,  and  a  real  gentleman  ;  but  he  will  have 
to  answer  to  God  for  his  indulgence  to  that  girl.” 

“  But  you  would  listen  to  him  on  spiritual 
matters  ?” 

“  Yes,  to  no  man  sooner.  But  he  has  been  a  fool 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  by  allowing  that  girl  to 
do  as  she  has  done.” 

And  this  was  all  she  could  get  out  of  her  father. 
And  the  great  mystery  about  Hetty  was  no  nearer 
solution  than  ever. 

This  was  probably  the  most  weary  time  she  had 
ever  had  ;  for  even  if  Carry  had  been  there,  she  had 
lost  the  heart  to  scold  her,  and  so  her  sole  amuse¬ 
ment  was  Kone.  She  bad  her  cats  and  was  still  kind 
to  them,  though  her  little  dog  Mib  had  supplanted 
them  in  her  affections.  She  told  Mab  everything 
now ;  and  Mab  seemed  to  understand.  She  could 
have  told  her  father  everything,  but  there  was  a 
reason. 

At  one  time,  not  long  ago,  she  had  believed  that 
there  would  have  been  perfect  accord  between  her¬ 
self  and  her  father.  It  was  not  to  be.  The  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  responsibility  with  regard  to  Lord 
Ducetoy's  papers  was  too  much  for  hb  mind  and  it 
became  clouded ;  and  in  its  clouding  there  came  on 
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a  phase  of  religious  doubt,  which  ma;^  be  laughed  at 
by  doctrinaires,  but  which  in  practice,  in  reality, 
was,  to  Rebecca  at  least,  horrible. 

]f  he  would  have  broken  out  into  unbelief  and 
sheer  blarohemy  at  once,  she  could  have  stood  it 
better.  But  he  got  dreadful  silent  fits,  ending  in 
sharp-pointed  deductions,  the  result  of  an  hour's  sol¬ 
itary  silent  argument  with  himself.  He  would  sit 
perfectly  silent,  with  his  hands  occasionally  wander¬ 
ing  one  over  the  other  for  an  hour,  until  he  nearly 
drove  the  silently  sewing  Rebecca,  opposite  him,  out 
of  her  mind ;  and  at  last,  when  the  poor,  unguided 
girl,  working  so  hard  and  so  nobly  at  her  duty,  was 
nearly  out  of  her  mind  through  sheer  nervousness, 
he  would  say  suddenly  and  sharply :  — 

“  If  one  actually  regains  consciousness  aAer  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  and  if  one  finds  that  the 
whole  scheme  has  been  a  mistake  from  beginning  to 
end,  how  then  ?  One  will  regret  that  one  had 
not  been  a  profligate,  —  a  man  who  takes  such  pleas¬ 
ure  as  he  can  find,  and  discounts  his  bills  on  the 
future  state.” 

And  so  on.  Which  has  nothing  to  do  with  us, 
further  than  this.  It  was  horrible  and  intolerable  to 
Rebecca.  It  frightened  her.  She  had  rebelled 
against  a  certain  close  form  of  nonconformist  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  being  narrow,  cold,  and  in  her  eyes 
worthless,  because  it  wanted  the  one  element  of  sen¬ 
timentalism.  There  had  come  to  her  the  stout  non¬ 
conformist  Morley,  who  had  shown  her  a  form  of 
dissent,  as  beautiful  and  as  spiritual  as  the  highest 
forms  of  Anglicanism  or  Romanism,  though  want¬ 
ing  in  the  ceremonialisms  which,  as  the  daughter 
of  a  Papist  ihother,  she  loved  in  her  heart.  And 
now  here  was  her  father  cutting  the  ground  from 
under  her  feet,  just  as  she  was  feeling  for  it.  De 
profundis  clamavit,  that  is  to  say,  she  turned  on  her 
father  once  and  said,  most  emphatically:  — 

“  I  am  sorry  you  have  lost  your  faith,  pa ;  but  I 
can't  see  that  there  is  the  slightest  reason  for  your 
undermining  mine ;  1  am  beginning  to  beheve. 
Please  let  me.” 

Turner  saw  what  she  meant,  and  uttered  no  more 
of  his  doubts.  But  he  sat  there  opposite  Rebecca, 
night  after  night,  scowling  over  bis  Bible  as  he 
turned  the  leaves,  and  looking  unutterable  things. 
Which  did  not  mend  matters  much  for  poor  Re¬ 
becca,  —  which,  in  fact,  made  them  rather  worse, 
for  she  could  never  tell  what  he  was  thinking  of 
now. 

In  the  foolish  old  days,  before  one  thought,  many 
of  us  used  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  prize  fights  in 
Bell’s  Life;-  and  one  used  to  read  that  Bob  So-and- 
so  “  was  a  glutton  for  punishment.”  Now  I  claim 
for  Rebecca  that  she  was  a  better  “  glutton  for  pun¬ 
ishment”  than  any  snake-headed,  bright-eyed  young 
man  who  ever  made  a  brute  of  himself  in  the  prize 
ring. 

Punishment  enough  she  got  in  these  days.  Her 
father  fading  and  growing  mad  before  her  eyes. 
No  society ;  and  as  it  seemed  to  her  no  hope.  The 
responsibility  of  the  enormous  amount  of  valuable 
heirlooms  and  papers  in  the  house,  thrown  on  her 
own  shoulders,  for  her  father  was  as  no  one,  save  in 
his  determination  to  hold  by  them.  No  help,  np 
advice,  nothing  for  her  but  a  dull,  mulish  obstinacy, 
a  determination  to  act  honestly  as  circumstances 
should  direct.  And  all  the  time  her  father  in  one 
of  his  “  girding  ”  moods,  accusing  her  of  idleness, 
and  making  his  case  good  to  her  about  her  dead 
mother.  Punishment  enough,  ))oor  child.  But  she 
took  it  bravely  and  nobly. 


“  Pa,”  she  said,  one  night,  “  don’t  gird  at  me.” 
His  face  had  been  fixed  before,  rat  it  relaxed 
now. 

“  Have  I  been  girding  at  you,  Rebecca  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  pa.  Don’t,  please.” 

“I  won’t,  dear.  1  didn’t  mean  to.  Tell  me 
when  I  gird  at  you,  and  I  will  leave  off.” 


CHAPTER  XX. 

[OTHELLO,  MOOB  OF  VKXICK. 

At  last  Mr.  Morley  came.  Surely,  no  brown,  hand¬ 
some  face,  no  quiet  hazel  eyes,  no  very  slightly  griz¬ 
zled  hei^  of  curling  hair,  was  ever  more  welcome  in 
a  Christian  house  than  were  his. 

It  was  in  the  dreary  middle  of  the  day  when  he 
came,  and  Rebecca,  who  was  kneading  dough  (and 
making  an  awful  mess  of  it)  uttered  a  joyful  excla¬ 
mation  when  she  saw  him.  I  think  that  I  have 
mentioned  before  that  in  social  matters  this  odd 
young  lady  was  rather  radical  She  certainly  be- 
havra  on  this  occasion  in  a  way  which  would  have 
horrified  the  better  conducted  sister  Curry.  She 
ran  up  the  stairs  and  opened  the  door  herself  with 
her  hands,  nay,  with  her  finely-moulded  bare  arms 
all  over  flour,  and  she  said :  “  Come  in ;  I 
thought  you  must  be  dead.  Tell  me  about  those 
two.’’ 

“  Go  and  wash  your  hands,  and  come  and  talk  to 
me  in  the  parlor,”  said  Mr.  Morley,  qnietly ;  and 
Rebecca  slid  away  and  did  as  he  told  her. 

“  Now,”  she  said,  when  she  was  seated  by 
him  on  the  sofa,  “  tell  me  all  about  Jack  and 
Hetty.” 

“  That  will  depend  on  your  account  of  your  behav¬ 
ior,”  said  Mr.  Morley.  “  How  have  you  been  be¬ 
having  ?  ” 

“  I  have  been  as  good  as  gold.” 

“  Then  I  shall  not  tell  you  one  word,”  said  Mr. 
Morley ;  “  you  are  in  a  vainglorious  and  self-seek¬ 
ing  frame  of  mind,  and  I  will  mortify  you  by  not 
telling  you  one  single  word.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  have  been  very  naughty.” 

“  One  of  your  propositions  must  be  false,  and  so  I 
shall  certainly  tell  you  nothing  now.” 

“  Then  you  are  a  most  disagreeable  man,  and  I 
hate  you,  —  no  I  don’t — don’t  mind  me.  I  love 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Morley.  Only  come  sometimes 
and  tell  me  what  to  do,  for  really  and  truly  I  don’t 
know.” 

“  You  have  been  well  brought  up,  and  you  ought 
to  know  for  yourself.  At  least  I  mean  to  leave  you 
to  find  out.  How  is  your  father  ?  ” 

Rebecca  remained  perfectly  silent,  with  her  chin 
in  her  hand  for  a  long  time,  and  Morley  sat  looking 
at  her  steadily,  although  she  did  not  know  it.  She 
sat  so  long  thus  that  he  repeated  his  question,  I  very 
much  fear,  to  catch  the  light  in  her  eye.  ^becca 
turned  to  him  quickly  for  one  instant,  and  he  had 
his  will.  She  gave  him  one  kindly  glance,  and  say¬ 
ing,  “  Wait  a  little,”  resumed  her  old  attitude  of 
thought,  —  that  of  Michael  Angelo’s  Lorenzo  de 
Medici. 

Morley  waited  for  her  in  silence  and  in  patience. 
“  Here,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  is  a  woman  who  will 
actually  think  before  she  speaks.  Here  is  also  a 
woman  who  can  act,  who  has  acted,  on  far-seeing, 
deliberate  conviction,  careless  of  present  conse¬ 
quences.  Are  there  two  Hettys  in  the  world  ?  ” 
He  sat  and  watched  her,  wondering  what  would 
come. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


He  had  a  long  time  to  wait  before  it  came,  for  she 
did  not  open  her  mouth  until  she  had  made  up  her 
mind.  And  then  she  told  him  ever^thinr,  decisive¬ 
ly,  and  straightforwardly,  as  one  man  tells  a  whole 
matter  to  another  man  who  is  his  friend. 

She  moved  closer  to  him  on  the  sofa  where  they 
sat,  so  that  the  two  beautiful  faces  were  not  very 
far  apart,  and  so  that  her  eyes  could  look  straight  up 
into  his.  And  there  and  then  she  told  him  every¬ 
thing. 

Her  wasted,  rebellious,  furious  youth ;  her  secret 
hankering  after  popery,  —  the  religion  of  her  mother, 
he  must  mind,  —  as  promising  some  sort  of  rest  to 
her  furious  heart ;  the  quieting  effect  that  the  gen¬ 
tle  Primitive  Methodists  had  had  on  her  always ;  her 
rage  and  hatred  against  Hagbut  because  he  wanted 
to  marry  her ;  the  real  reason  of  her  wild  escapade 
to  Ramsgate ;  her  love  for  her  father ;  her  love  for 
Carry  ;  her  love  for  her  little  dog ;  her  love  for  Mr. 
Spicer  and  Jim  Atkin ;  her  love  for  Jack  Hartop ; 
for  Hetty,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  her  love 
for  him  —  Morley.  “  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Morley,  that 
I  believe  I  am  a  most  affectionate  person,  if  I  had  a 
fiiir  chance.  But  people  are  so  cross.  I ’d  get  fond 
of  old  Russel  and  old  Soper  if  they  would  only  be 
civil.” 

Mr.  Morley  said,  “  Quite  so.” 

Then  she  went  on,  resuming  the  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  attitude  again,  and  leaving  herself  and  her 
experience,  told  him  in  a  plain,  business  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  whole  story  of  her  father,  and  her  troubles 
from  beginning  to  end.  “  For,”  she  said,  “  you 
have  got  kind,  trustworthy  eyes,  like  Mab’s,  and  if 
one  wants  to  keep  out  of  Bedlam,  one  must  tell 
some  one.”  And  so  she  told  him  all  about  the  fear¬ 
ful  responsibility  her  fiither  had  undertaken,  pointed 
out  to  him  that  her  father’s  action  was  nearly  illegal, 
being  done  without  the  consent  of  trustees,  of  whom 
Sir  Gorham  Philpott  was  one. 

Here  Mr.  Morley  interrupted  her  for  a  moment. 
“Was  Lord  Ducetoy  married  ?  ” 

“  No ;  and  he  would  not  get  married  for  a  month 
or  so,  until  affairs  were  in  some  way  square.  He 
was  to  be  married  to  Miss  Egerton  of  Dela- 
mere." 

Mr.  Morley  was  satisfied  at  once,  and  begged  her 
to  proceed. 

She  went  on  at  once,  eagerly,  not  catching  the 
drift  of  Morley’s  last  inquiry  ;  for  he  was  to  surprised 
at  Turner's  singular  and  chivalrous  behavior,  that  it 
had  entered  into  his  not  generally  a  suspicious  mind 
that  Tamer  wished  Lord  Ducetoy  to  marry  Rebec¬ 
ca.  Rebecca,  I  say,  went  on,  and  told  him  of  the  ' 
clouding  of  her  father’s  mind ;  of  his  religious  { 
donbts ;  of  his  strange  midnight  wanderings  up  and 
down  the  old  house ;  of  the  awful  responsibility 
which  weighed  on  her  with  regard  to  him.  She 
told  him  ul ;  and  then,  turning  ber  face  to  his 
again,  asked  for  his  advice. 

“  It  is  easily  given,  Rebecca,”  he  said  ;  “  go  on  as 
you  are  going  now.  Do  your  duty  to  him  as  you 
are  doing  it  now,  and  you  will  not  fail.  You  have 
a  clear,  sharp  brain,  use  it ;  and  you  will  do 
well.” 

“  But  I  have  done  nothing,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  What  could  you  do  ’?  ”  said  Morley. 

Rebecca’s  chin  went  in  her  hand  again  directly ; 
and  after  a  time  she  said,  — 

“  I  don’t  see,  speaking  honestly,  that  I  could  have 
done  any  more  than  I  have.  The  time  for  action 
has  not  come.  And  t}ien  1  am  such  a  fool,  you 
know.” 
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“  Are  you  ?  " 

“  They  all  say  so.” 

“  Well,  then,  of  coarse  it  is  true.  About  this 
business,  taken  as  a  whole,  you  can  do  nothing  more 
than  you  have  done.  It  is  one  of  those  matten 
on  which  one  cannot  decide.  Your  father  is  bN 
having  splendidly;  but  if  his  religion  goes  from 
him  in  the  struggle,  your  father  will  die.  I  wi|| 
talk  to  him.  You  are  a  good  girl ;  indeed,  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  you  were,  do  you  know  ?  ”  and  Mor¬ 
ley  laughed. 

“  That  is  all  very  fine,”  said  Rebecca ;  “  but  at 
the  same  time  one  would  like  a  little  practical  ad¬ 
vice.” 

“  I  ’ll  manage  matters  for  you,  my  child,”  said 
Morley.  “  I  ’ll  shift  no  responsibility  off  your  shoul¬ 
ders  on  to  mine,  but  I  will  make  things  easier  for 
you.  You  do  your  little  duty,  and  you  will  come  to 
no  harm.” 

“  Then  you  don’t  think  me  such  a  very  naughty 
girl  ?  ” 

“  Well,  well !  you  are  behaving  well  now.” 

“  Am  I  naughtier  than  Hetty  V  ” 

“  You  leave  Hetty  alone ;  Hetty  is  no  business  of 
yours.” 

“  But  Hetty  was  naughty.  What  did  she  do,  Mr. 
Morley  ?  ” 

“  She  was  exceedingly  naughty,  and  I  was  very 
nearly  being  angry  with  her;  that  is  what  she 
did.” 

“  Am  I  never  to  see  Hetty  ?  ” 

“  What  on  earth  do  you  want  to  see  her  for  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Rebecca.  “  I  think  I  should 
like  her.  There  cannot  be  much  hafm  about  her, 
or  Jack  Hartop  would  not  love  her  as  he  does.  He 
says  that  she  has  been  wrecked  three  times,  and  that 
the  Queen  wrote  her  a  letter.  Why  was  she  ship¬ 
wrecked  ?  ” 

“  Because  she  shipped  on  board  .ships  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  get  wrecked.” 

“  Hum!”  said  Rebecca.  “  But  why  did  the 
Queen  write  to  her  ?  ” 

“  Because  she  did  her  duty,  as  you  are  doing 
yours  now.” 

“  But  tell  me  more,”  said  Rebecca,  eagerly.  “Let 
me  know  somethinq  of  her;  for  I  love  her,  and  I 
can’t  tell  why.  What  did  she  do  that  the  Queen 
should  have  written  to  her.  Tell  me.” 

.  [To  be  contiDued.] 


j  CHILDREN. 

I  Perh.\ps  there  is  no  truer  thing  in  Shakespeare 
than  his  division  of  the  life  of  man  into  so  many 
ages,  each  of  which  is  represented  by  a  separate 
player  upon  the  world’s  stage.  It  is  not  easy  for  any 
one  in  after  life  to  realize  the  fact  that  he  or  she 
was  once,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  a  damp,  un¬ 
pleasant  baby.  Of  that  first  part  of  our  existence 
none  of  us  know  much ;  but  of  our  second  part :  — 

“  The  vhining  ichoolboy,  wilh  his  satchel, 

And  shlninK  morninK  ftice,  creeping  like  snail 
IJnwilling  to  school,” 

almost  all  of  us  retain  a  very*  lively  recollection. 
Not  that  we  were  all  whining,  or  all  crept  unwilling¬ 
ly  to  school ;  biit,  nevertheless,  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  those  days  are  indelibly  printed  on  our  memo¬ 
ries,  rather  as  happening  to  some  boy  or  girl  of  our 
acquaintance,  and  who  was  dear  to  us,  with  whom 
we  sympathized,  and  whom  we  pity  or  admire  still, 
than  as  having  occurred  to  us  in  our  own  early 
I  youth.  In  those  days  joy  was  ecstasy  and  sorrow 
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was  despair ;  sensation  was  intense  but  brief ;  now 
it  is  fdint  and  long  drawn  out.  There  were  terrible 
moments  in  that  spring-time  of  life.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  first  day  at  school  when  turned  into 
the  playground  among  a  lot  of  big,  rough,  unsym- 
pathizing,  strange  boys  ?  —  good  fellows  most  of 
them,  but  terrible  in  their  want  of  veneration  for  all 
appertaining  to  the  home  and  adjuncts  of  their  small 
neir  schoolfellow.  Then  to  some  came  nights  when 
they  lay  down  in  misery,  and  mornings  when  they 
awoke  with  an  undefined  sensation  of  dread,  all  b^ 
cause  of  that  Greek  or  Latin  in  which  they  were 
consciously  deficient  There  used  to  be,  too,  mas¬ 
ters  who,  not  content  to  punish  with  cane  or  task, 
would  scold  with  a  shrevrish,  reckless  tongue ;  from 
long  practice  clever  at  wounding  the  feelings  of 
children,  knowing  their  tenderest  parts  both  in  uxly 
and  in  spirit  It  has  happened  to  a  boy  who  has 
broken  down  in  a  line  of  Latin  to  be  denounced  by 
his  master,  before  the  whole  school,  as  a  thief  who 
was  picking  his  father’s  pocket,  in  that  be  had  not 
learned  what  his  father  had  paid  for  his  being  taught 
Of  course  the  dull  and  careless  boy  puts  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek  and  grins  the  moment  the  master's  eyes 
are  turned  away,  while  one  who  is  sensitive  and 
high-spirited  is  filled  with  passionate  indignation. 
Such  a  boy  feels  injured  and  outraged,  and  the  in¬ 
sult  rankles  in  his  heart,  possibly  for  the  rest  of  bis 
life.  He  never  hears  of  or  thinks  of  his  old  master 
but  —  like  the  schoolboy  when  told  that  Julius  Cae¬ 
sar  in  danger  of  drowning  swam  to  land  carrying  his 
Commentaries  in  his  teeth  —  he  exclaims  audibly  or 
mentally,  “  the  beast.”  In  these  latter  days  flagging 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  abolished,  but  we  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  a  boy  who  is  worth  anything  will 
feel  less  dishonored  by  a  caning  than  by  the  scold¬ 
ing  of  a  savage  and  spiteful  man. 

But  to  leave  schoolmasters  and  to  come  to  the 
parents  themselves.  Do  they,  as  a  rule,  treat  their 
children  with  an  intelligent  sympathy  ?  A  man 
whose  days  are  spent  in  the  city,  and  whose  talk 
is  of  stocks  and  funds,  of  law,  or  of  the  produce- 
market,  what  is  generally  his  idea  of  duty  to  his 
children  ?  Probably  it  is  to  leave  them  as  much 
money  as  possible.  He  forgets  the  romance  of  his 
own  childhood,  and  how  he  once  was  entranced  by 
Robinson  Crusoe  ;  how  his  soul  went  out  with  that 
desolate  hero  as  he  built  his  hut  to  dwell  in ;  how 
his  flesh  crept  on  his  little  bones  at  the  footprint  in 
the  sand ;  and  how  he  felt  that  to  be  shipwrecked 
on  a  desert  island  was  a  blessing  reserved  by  the 
gods  for  those  especially  favored  by  them.  If  a  man 
would  only  call  these  things  to  mind,  he  would  tell 
the  good  wife  at  home  to  be  a  little  blind  to  the 
tom  knickerbockers  and  dirty  boots  of  the  boys, 
who  have  their  own  desert  island,  their  canoes,  their 
savages,  and  their  wild  beast<>,  even  as  he  had  in 
the  days  that  come  not  again  to  him.  Perhaps, 
though,  they  may  come  again  to  him,  if,  instead  of 
ridiculing  the  romance  of  his  children’s  lives,  and 
chilling  the  best  and  most  joyous  side  of  their  na¬ 
tures,  he  sympathizes  with  them.  Then,  perhaps, 
they  will  let  him  watch  them  as  they  make  their 
own  cave,  and  plant  the  willow  wands  that  are  to 
sprout  and  grow  and  hide  the  entrance  to  their 
retreat.  If  he  has  been  a  companion  to  them  both 
in  body  and  in  spirit,  they  will  take  him  into  their 
confidence,  and  use  his  greater  muscular  strength  to 
assist  them  in  their  labors ;  of  his  intellect  in  such 
matters  they  will,  at  the  best,  we  fear,  have  but  a 
low  opinion,  for  he  must  not  expect  to  rival  the 
great  Crusoe  himself.  Then,  as  he  becomes  their 


beast  of  burden,  their  hewer  of  wood,  their  delver 
in  ^e  soil,  perhaps  those  long  lost  days  may  come 
again.  If  then,  with  the  sweat  of  unaccustomed  la¬ 
bor  on  his  brow,  he  lies  on  the  green  turf  a  little  off 
from  the  wild  shrubbery  where  the  children  have 
their  own  domain,  and  watches  the  little  Crusoe  as 
he  walks  around  his  island,  and  in  pretended  uncon¬ 
sciousness  comes  near  the  band  of  whispering  sav¬ 
ages,  there  will  be  a  lighter  heart  within  his  breast 
than  within  that  of  many  a  more  successful  and  per¬ 
haps  many  a  better  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  treated  his  children’s 
romances  with  ridicule,  has  made  fairies  a  laugb- 
ing-stock,  denied  the  existence  of  the  great  Crusoe, 
and  has  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scomer,  he  had  better 
not  go  near  the  children  when  their  small  hearts 
beat  high  and  their  souls  pant  after  the  unknown. 
The  first  glance  of  an  unsympathizing  person  scat¬ 
ters  their  imaginations ;  each  one  will  walk  off  in  a 
different  direction,  and  while  the  intruder  is  near, 
their  joys  are  ended.  Perhaps  the  sight  of  this  may 
make  him  touchy,  and  he  takes  the  opportunity  to 
remark  upon  troublesome  children  always  digging 
holes,  making  themselves  dirty,  and  tearing  their 
clothes.  The  man  who  does  this  may  be  pronounced 
by  his  friends  a  good  father,  he  may  leave  his  chil¬ 
dren  abundance  of  money,  and  when  he  is  dead  and 
gone,  they  may  remember  him  with  respect  as  an 
excellent  man  of  business,  prudent  and  honorable, 
but  their  hearts  will  not  go  up  to  him  with  passion¬ 
ate  yearning  and  affection,  nor  until  they  them¬ 
selves  are  old  men  and  women  will  they  always 
mention  his  name  with  that  tenderness  of  voice  and 
look  of  love  that  should  keep  his  memory  green  to 
his  children’s  children  after  him. 

It  is  given  but  to  very  few  of  us  to  hand  down  to 
posterity  a  name  made  great  and  famous  in  the 
world’s  strife.  We  are  most  of  us  plodding,  unin¬ 
teresting  folk,  who  seem  to  leave  no  mark  on  the 
world :  history  will  never  know  us.  But  the  capac¬ 
ity  for  producing  either  misei^  or  happiness  is  he¬ 
reditary,  and  does  not  stop  with  us.  The  children 
of  captious,  exacting  patents  are  often  themselves 
captious  and  exacting;  while  the  memory  of  lov¬ 
ing  sympalhjr  bestowed  upon  ourselves  in  our  young 
days  begets  in  us  the  like  sympathy  towards  others. 

in  this  way  we  can  all  do  a  good  work  in  the 
world,  and  leave  behind  us  loving  remembrances. 
What  is  it  a  man  dwells  upon  in  the  memory  of 
parents  passed  away  ?  We  fancy  it  is  the  games 
played  and  races  run  together  rather  than  the  money 
left  behind  by  them,  it  is  the  parents  who  must 
really  educate  the  child ;  the  schoolmaster  will  never 
do  it.  He  may  cram  a  certain  amount  of  Greek 
and  Latin  into  a  boy’s  head,  but  there  he  stop& 
He  will  never  supply  the  place  of  the  father.  It  is 
for  the  latter  to  rouse  in  a  child  a  taste  for  what  is 
noble  and  beautiful.  Above  all,  youth  should  be  a 
time  for  love,  and  peace,  and  happiness  ;  for  none 
can  say  what  shall  come  after!  Who  does  not 
creep  with  pain  at  the  cry  of  a  child  ?  Let  the 
little  ones,  at  ail  events,  have  a  happy  childhood  to 
look  back  upon,  and  then  let  fate  do  her  worst,  it 
cannot  rob  them  of  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
joys,  which  are  their  inheritance  forever. 


i 
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FORTY  SHILLINGS  AND  COSTS. 

I  HAD  been  all  day  trying  to  get  from  Aveinin- 
ster  to  Chelchester  by  a  country  line,  a  London  line, 
and  a  branch  line  of  railway.  In  the  first  place,  as  1 
the  country  line  only  ran  three  trains  a  day,  passen-  I 
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|;er  and  goods  together,  necessitating  weary  shunt¬ 
ings  at  every  station,  we  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  made  a  good  start.  In  the  next  place,  the 
strategic  arrangement  whereby  the  London  line 
managed  invariably  to  start  its  trains  five  minutes 
before  the  arrival  of  the  “  up  ’’-country  train,  mak¬ 
ing  us  wait  for  two  hours  at  Marlbury  Junction,  to 
spite  the  country  company,  scarcely  tended  to  rapid 
progress.  In  the  thiM  place,  as  it  always  happens 
to  be  the  aim  of  a  traffic-manager  to  endeavor  to 
drive  passengers  on  to  the  main  line,  and  to  visit 
with  ail  possible  retributive  delays  the  hostile  Brit¬ 
ish  public  when  it  will  travel  on  a  branch,  we  could 
.  not  oe  considered  to  have  made  up  for  lost  time  on 
the  branch.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  did  n’t  help  us 
forward  to  be  compelled  to  travel  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  miles  round  about  in  a  parabola,  in 
order  to  reach  Chelchester,  which,  at  starting,  was 
only  fifty-eight  miles  from  Aveminster.  In  the  fifth 
and  last  place,  we  were  not  got  to  Chelchester  yet ; 
and  it  would  have  been  money  in  my  pocket  if  I 
never  had. 

“  Swinbro’  —  Swinbro’.  Change  here  for  March- 
mont  and  Nutchley.  Change  here.” 

Almost  time  for  a  change,  I  reflected,  considering 
I  had  been  nine  hours  out  on  a  journey  of  fifty-eight 
miles,  and  was  still  far  off  from  my  destination. 
Looking  out  from  my  window  of  a  first- class  com¬ 
partment,  I  saw  it  was  a  cheerless,  drizzling  night, 
and  the  railway  porters  were  steaming  in  the  misty 
air  as  they  hurried  to  and  fro  past  the  gleam  of  the 
lamps.  Remonstrating  with  the  guaM  respecting 
our  train  being  nearly  an  hour  late,  and  the  time 
past  eleven  at  night,  he  soothed  my  irritation  by 
telling  me  gruffly  I  had  no  business  on  a  branch  line 
if  I  wanted  to  go  anywhere ;  and  if  I  would  go  to 
out-of-the-way  j^aces  like  Chelchester,  I  must  be 
very  thankful  if  the  company  put  themselves  to  the 
expense  of  taking  me  there  at  all,  considering 
branches  did  n’t  pay  to  work  2ks  a  rule. 

A  solitary  passenger  then  entered  my  carriage, 
or  rather  was  bang^  into  it  by  the  guard.  Anoth¬ 
er  minute,  and  the  guard  had  banged  himself  into 
I  his  van,  emitting  the  growl ;  “  Change  here  !  ” 
Our  fiery  and  restive  iron  steed,  no  doubt  weary 
I  with  its  headlong  career  of  full  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  gave  a  heroic  neigh  of  triumph,  resembling  a 
I  feeble  crow,  in  emulation  of  past  exploits,  in  days 
long  before  it  was  condemned  to  transportation  on 
a  branch,  and  dragged  us  off  into  the  bleak  night. 

My  companion  was  a  tall,  thin,  middle-aged  man, 
with  a  face  lean  and  withered  like  a  shrivelled  ap- 

f  le,  concluded  below  the  chin  by  a  stiff  satin  cravat, 
n  a  dress,  tight-fitting,  and  of  ancient  and  faded 
black,  he  looked  altogether  like  a  man  who  had  run 
very  much  to  seed,  which  perhaps  accounted  for  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  his  arms  and  legs.  Observing 
his  clothes  steaming  with  the  damp  air,  I  began  to 
realize  it  was  very  chilly.  It  certainly  was. 

“  Quite  a  change  in  the  weather,”  I  remarked. 
“  Very  cold  to-night ;  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  feel  the  cold  myself.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  change  places  with  me.  There  is  no  draught 
here.” 

I  replied  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  do  so,  if  not 
to  his  inconvenience ;  and  accordingly  we  changed 
i  seats. 

I  It  was  cold,  and  no  mistake.  I  must  have  taken 

I  a  chill,  for  I  felt  the  cold  creeping  over  me  in  a 
most  unaccountable  manner. 

Looking  at  my  companion  on  the  opposite  seat, 
on  whom  the  lamp-light  now  shone  full,  I  saw  that 


his  face  was  not  so  thin,  nor  his  features  so  with* 
ereJ,  as  I  had  at  first  supposed ;  and  I  must  have 
made  a  mistake  as  to  his  age,  for  he  was  by  no 
means  so  old  as  I  had  previously  judged.  How 
cold  it  was  to  be  sure  I  As  I  continued  to  look  at 
him,  I  noticed  his  aspect  changed  momently,  —  that 
he  was  growing  younger;  that  the  wrinkles  in  his 
face  were  filling  out,  and  smoothing  down ;  and  that 
he  was  gradually  becoming  like  some  one  I  hid 
seen  before.  As  his  cheeks  grew  round  and  ruddy, 
and  his  hair  changed  from  gray  to  brown,  before 
my  very  eyes,  I  became  in  such  a  state  of  nervous 
agitation,  1  endeavored  to  cry  out,  but  could  not. 

I  was  paralyzed  with  the  cold,  —  cold  that  seemed 
to  make  my  limbs  rigid,  and  niunb  my  vitals;  fori 
saw  the  man  sitting  before  me  was  no  longer  a 
stranger,  —  no  mere  friend  or  Mquaintance ;  he  had 
become  ME  I 

I  held  up  my  hands,  to  try  and  shut  out  the  sight, 
and  as  I  did  so,  saw  they  were  withered,  and  thin, 
and  old.  I  pressed  them  on  my  brow,  to  see  if  I 
were  dreaming;  but  I  found  it  shrivelled,  and 
seamed,  and  puckered.  And  I  knew  that  this  mu, 
this  fiend,  h^  stolen  my  body,  and  given  me  hk 
Maddened  with  the  discovery,  I  rose  to  my  feet,— 
his  feet,  —  which  swayed  beneath  mo,  and  I  struck 
wildly  at  the  vision  of  myself  on  the  other  seat.  But 
I  found  my  arms  light  as  vapor,  for  they  passed  over 
his  body,  which  went  through  them,  giving  me  the 
impression  of  pain.  It  was  a  body  of  shade  that 
had  been  given  me  for  my  own  body  of  flesh  and 
blood,  which  this  wretch  had  stolen.  By  some  sor¬ 
cery  or  other,  we  had  indeed  changed  places. 

“  Sorcerer-demon !  ”  I  cried  out,  only  to  hear  my¬ 
self  speaking  with  his  sharp,  cracked  voice.  When 
I  saw  myself  sitting  opposite  to  me,  coolly  addressing 
me  in  my  own  voice,  I  could  no  longer  credit  my 
senses,  if  indeed  I  had  any  of  them  at  all  left  of  my 


“  Dare  say  you  think  you  are  speaking  loud  now,” 
he  said. 

I  answered  by  calling  the  guard  as  loudly  as  1 
could  halloo.  , 

“  Ah,  you  might  call  a  good  deal  louder  than 
that,  if  the  carriage  were  full  of  passengers,  and  they 
could  no  more  hear  you  than  they  could  see  y  ou,” 
he  continued,  chuckling  and  screwing  up  my  features 
into  a  hideously  knowing  grin,  such  as  I  could  never 
have  made  them  assume.  “  You  see,  niy  friend, 
yours  is  a  body  of  air,  of  shadow,  insensible,  impal¬ 
pable  to  all  but  myself,  just  as  it  was  to  all  but  you  | 
when  I  entered  the  carriage.  You  wish,  perhaps, 
to  know  who  I  am  ?  Well,  two  years  ago  to-night, 

I  was  a  passenger  by  this  very  up-mail.  There  was  J 
a  collision  with  a  stupid  down-goods,  you  see,  and  I 
the  result  was  that  several  passengers  were  injured. 
One  of  them  was  —  well,  it ’s  no  use  mincing  mat-  | 
ters  —  killed  on  the  spot.  Quite  so:  it  was  I.  , 
Yes,  I  am  what  you  call  a  ghost,  though  we  consider  , 
the  word  rather  infra  dig.  amongst  ourselves, 
and  have  a  better  term  for  it.  Now  I  have  told 
you  what  I  am,  you  will  like  to  know  what  I  want  ? 
Very  good.  You  shall  see.” 

The  ghost  in  my  body'  then  began  to  feel  in  my 
pockets,  from  which  he  drew  out  my  meerschaum, 
loaded  it  from  my  pouch,  and  lighted  it  with  one  of 
my  Vesuvians. 

“  Ah,”  he  proceeded,  whiffing  the  weed  rapidly, 

“  you  smoke  very  good  stuff,  —  Golden  Leaf  and 
Returns ;  not  a  bad  mixture,  though  I  prefer  a  little 
Latakia  with  it  myself.  Not  at  all  a. bad  body 
yours,  either,”  he  went  on,  eying  the  form  in  which 
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he  was  sitt'ing,  —  “  not  at  all  a  bad  body ;  and  it 
fits  me  to  a  T,  only  a  little  short  in  the  arms.  By 
the  way,  I  find  one  of  your  front  teeth  a  little  loose, 
so  don’t  say  I  did  that,  when  you  come  to  yourself 
a<niin ;  and  your  nose  is  a  little  long  for  me,  but  I 
dare  say  it  blows  none  the  worse  for  that.”  I  shud¬ 
dered  as  I  saw  him  take  out  my  handkerchief,  and 
use  it  on  that  cherished  orsran  of  mine. 

“Yes,  I  dare  say  now  yon  feel  the  cold  a  little;  I 
did  at  first ;  but  it ’s  nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it 
I  find  your  body  very  hot,  —  being  heavier  than  I 
am  accustomed  to  wear ;  but  it  won’t  be  for  long. 
I  require  it  ‘  positively  for  this  night  only,’  as  you 
say  in  your  playbills,  and  will  return  it  uninjured 
by  the  time  we  get  to  Chelchester.  By  the  by,  let 
me  beg  you  to  be  a  little  careful  how  you  throw 
your  arms  about  so  much  as  you  did  just  now,  for 
my  body  is  of  a  more  delicate  construction  than 
yours;  and,  being  so  thin  in  substance,  I  am  afraid 
you  will  scag  it  under  the  armpits.  You  will  ob¬ 
serve,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  went  on  in  lectur¬ 
er’s  style,  “  that  if  I  take  a  lighted  Vesuvian  and  in¬ 
sert  it  in  the  cornea  of  the  patient’s  eye,  he  will  feel 
no  pain.”  Saying  this,  my  dreadful  companion  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  illustrate  his  remark  by  making  a  dive  at 
my  shadowy  eye  with  a  burning  match.  I  felt  no 
pain  as  the  match  burned  in  my  head,  certainly. 

“  You  will  allow,  after  all  you  see,  that  my  shape 
has  its  advantages,”  the  ghost  proceeded ;  “  but  it 
also  has  its  disadvantages.  Try  the  pipe  now.”  I 
tried  to  take  the  pipe ;  it  dropjied  through  my  va¬ 
pory  fingers.  He  placed  it  in  my  mouth ;  I  could 
not  hold  it,  nor  get  a  whiff  from  it.  “  Precisely  so,” 
said  the  ghost  “  Now,  this  is  just  what  has  brought 
me  here  to-night.  A  great  smoker  all  my  life,  doing 
my  six  pipes  a  day  regularly,  I  have  been  defunct 
these  two  years,  —  and  during  all  that  time  I  have 
n’t  had  a  smoke  1 — not  a  blessed  draw!  I  miss 
my  ’bacco  dreadful.  There  is  provision  made  for 
smokers,  down  with  us,  you  will  under^tand  ;  but  we 
are  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  whose  inca^ 
pacity  quite  equals  that  of  most  of  your  City  Boards. 
There  is  a  stock  of  bodies  kept  on  purpose  for  smok¬ 
ers,  so  that,  if  you  want  a  pipe,  you  must  go  into  one 
of  the  bodies  to  enjoy  it.  But,  if  you  will  believe 
me,  the  supply  is  so  notoriously  insutHcient  to  meet 
the  demand,  that  there  is  no  chance  whatever  for  a 
new  ghost  to  get  a  smoke.  When  I  entered  the 
Society,  all  the  bodies  were  out  in  use,  and  booked 
for  three  years  in  advance.  My  name  has  been 
down  on  the  books  for  two  years,  and  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  my  getting  a  body  allotted  me  under 
another  twelvemonth.  Fancy  two  years  without  a 
smoke !  Why,  sir,  the  incompetence  of  our  Board 
is  positively  wooden.  1  can  only  explain  the  reason 
why  we  put  up  with  such  gross  mismant^ement  in 
the  other  world,  because  we  have  become  so  used  to 
it  in  this.  Our  constitutions,  however,  are  being 
undermined  to  that  extent  that  the  Board  has  at 
last  been  coerced  by  popular  feeling  into  passing  a 
measure  empowering  ghosts  to  render  themselves 
visible  to  single  individuals  at  a  time  in  order  that 
they  may  effect  an  exchange  of  bodies  for  short 
periods,  always  with  the  consent  of  the  person  in 
question,  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  a  habit 
which  the  directors  ‘cannot,  however,  but  charac¬ 
terize  as  pernicious  and  injurious.’  Under  this  new 
act  I  obtained  your  body.” 

“  You  never  had  my  consent,  fiend !  ”  I  cried. 

“  It  is  vulgar  to  call  names,  my  friend,”  the  ghost 
replied,  smoothing  my  mustache  with  my  fingers ; 
“  but  you  are  trifling.  I  asked  you  to  change  places 


with  me,  and  you  agreed,  as  you  must  be  well  | 
aware.  But,  dear  me,  here  we  are  at  Chelchester ;  i 
however,  I  must  finish  my  pipe  —  think  of  two  years,  ■ 
and  not  a  blessed  draw,  my  friend  1  ” 

The  train  was  pulling  up.  My  companion  leaned 
out  of  window,  puffing  fast  and  furious. 

“  Plenty  of  time  to  change  bodies,”  he  said ;  “  it 
shall  be  done  in  an  instant,  as  soon  as  the  train 
stops.”  And  he  continued  leaning  out,  and  whiff-  | 
ing  away  great  clouds  of  smoke,  till  we  came  to  the 
platform.  He  hurrie<lly  knocked  out  the  ashes  of 
the  tobacco  on  the  door-rail,  as  the  guard  cried: 
“Change  here — change  here;  all  change  here,  if 
you  please.” 

A  sudden  glow  of  warmth  seemed  to  pass  over  me 
as  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  found,  to  my  great  delight, 
my  own  smooth  hands  against  my  very  own  un- 
wrinkled  cheeks.  I  lookra  up  for  my  companion  | 
—  he  was  gone  —  I  was  alone  in  the  carriage.  | 

I  was  greatly  surprised,  when  I  got  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  at  being  asked  for  my  card  by  a  very  officious 
person;  still  more  so,  on  receiving  a  magistrate’s 
summons  in  the  morning.  The  officious  person  de¬ 
posed  that  he  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Anti- tobacco 
Alliance,  and  applied  for  a  conviction  against  the 
undersigned,  under  one  of  the  by-laws  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  for  smoking  in  a  railway  carriage,  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  D.  E.  F.  G.  Company,  contrary  to  their 
regulations.  He  declared  to  have  seen  me  (only 
think  ! )  —  me  leaning  out  of  the  carriaige  as  it  came 
into  the  Chelchester  Station,  smoking  a  meerschaum 
pipe  !  The  guard  gave  evidence  that  the  carriage 
certainly  smelled  very  strongly  of  tobacco  on  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Chelchester,  and  that  I  was  the  only  first-class 
passenger.  A  meerschaum  pipe,  answering  the 
officious  person’s  description,  was  found  on  my  per¬ 
son.  Case  was  clear.  Fined  forty  shillings  and  | 

costs.  Nay,  more  :  the  case  of  smoking  in  a  rail-  | 

way  carriage  has  been  gibbeted  at  all  the  stations  I 

on  the  line, —  where  I  am  hung  up  as  a  caution  and  I 

warning  to  the  British  Public,  in  a  solemn  black  | 

frame,  with  my  name  and  address,  and  the  amount 
of  the  penalty  enforced,  at  full  length ! 

It  would  have  been  useless  to  attempt  to  dispute 
the  case  before  the  magistrates.  It  is  something  to 
have  set  one’s  self  right  with  the  public. 


CHARMING  WOMEN. 

There  are  certain  women  who  are  invariably 
spoken  of  as  charming.  We  never  hear  any  other 
epithet  applied  to  them.  They  are  not  said  to  be 
pretty,  nor  amiable,  nor  clever,  though  they  may 
be  all  three,  but  simply  charming ;  which  we  naay 
take  as  a  kind  of  verbal  amalgam,  the  concentration 
and  concretion  of  all  praise.  The  main  feature 
about  these  charming  women  is  their  intense  femi- 
nality.  There  is  no  blurring  of  the  outlines  here ; 
no  confusion  of  qualities  admirable  enough  in  them¬ 
selves  but  slightly  out  of  place  considering  the  sex ; 
no  Amazonian  virtues  which  leave  one  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  we  have  not  before  us  a  youth  in  petti¬ 
coats  rather  than  a  soft  and  tender  woman.  A 
charming  woman  is  woman  all  over,  one  who  places 
her  glory  in  being  a  woman,  and  has  no  desire  to  be 
anything  else.  8he  is  a  woman  rather  than  a  hu-  | 
man  being,  and  a  lady  rather  than  a  woman.  One  of 
her  characteristics  is  the  softness  and  exquisite 
grace  of  her  manner,  which  so  sweetly  represents 
the  tender  nature  within.  She  has  not  an  angle 
anywhere.  If  she  were  to  be  expressed  geometri¬ 
cally,  Hogarth’s  Line  of  Beauty  is  the  sole  figure 
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that  could  be  used  for  her.  She  is  flowing,  graceful, 
bending  in  mind  as  in  body ;  she  is  neither  self-as¬ 
serting  nor  aggressive,  neither  rigid  nor  narrow; 
she  is  a  creature  who  glides  gracefully  through  life, 
and  adjusts  herself  to  her  company  and  her  circum¬ 
stances  in  a  manner  little  less  than  marvellous ; 
working  her  own  way  without  tumult  or  sharpness, 
creeping  round  insuperable  obstacles,  and  quietly 
wearing  down  more  friable  opposition  with  that  gen¬ 
tle  persistency  which  does  so  much  more  than  tur¬ 
moil  and  disturbance.  Even  if  enthusiastic, —  which 
she  is  for  art,  either  as  music,  as  painting,  or  as  poe¬ 
try,  —  she  is  enthusiastic  in  such  a  sweet  and  grace¬ 
ful  way  that  no  one  can  be  oflended  by  a  fire  which 
shines  and  does  not  burn.  There  is  no  touch  of 
scorn  about  her,  and  no  assumption  of  superior 
knowledge. 

She  speaks  to  you,  poor  ignorant  Philistine,  with  the 
most  flattering  conviction  that  you  follow  her  in  all 
her  flights  ;  and  when  she  comes  out,  quite  natural¬ 
ly,  with  her  pretty  little  bits  of  recondite  lore  or 
professional  technicalities,  you  cannot  be  so  boorish 
as  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  these  every-day  mat¬ 
ters,  which  she  makes  so  sure  you  must  understand. 
Are  you  not  an  educated  person  with  a  soul  to  be 
saved,  and  can  you  then  be  ignorant  of  things  with 
which  every  one  of  culture  is  familiar  ?  She  discourses 
confidentially  hf  musicians  and  painters  unknown  to 
fame,  and  speaks  as  if  she  knew  the  secret  doings  of 
the  Conservatoire  and  the  R.  A.  council-chamber 
alike.  The  models  and  the  methods,  the  loves  and 
the  hates,  of  the  whole  artistic  world  are  to  her 
things  of  every-day  life,  and  you  cannot  tell  her 
that  she  is  shooting  her  delicate  shafts  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  that  you  know  no  more  of  what  she  means 
than  if  she  were  talking  in  the  choicest  Arabic.  If 
she  has  been  abroad,  —  and  she  generally  has  been 
more  or  less,  —  she  will  pour  out  her  tender  little 
rhapsodies  about  palazzi  and  ville  of  which  you  have 
never  heard,  but  every  room  of  which  she  assumes 
you  know  by  heart ;  and  she  will  speak  of  out-of-the- 
way  churches,  and  grim  old  castles  perched  upon 
vine-clad  mounts,  as  if  you  were  as  well  acquainted 
with  them  as  wiUi  your  native  hamlet ;  and  she  will 
biinginto  her  discourse  all  manner  of  Italian  tech¬ 
nicalities,  as  if  you  understood  the  subject  as  well  as 
she  herself  understands  it;  though  your  learning  is 
limited  to  a  knowledge  of  how  much  was  done  in 
jute  and  tallow,  or  how  many  pockets  of  bops  went 
off  in  the  market  last  week.  If  she  has  a  liking  for 
high  life  and  titles,  —  and  what  charming  woman 
has  not  ?  —  she  will  mention  the  names  of  all  man¬ 
ner  of  counts  and  dukes  and  monsignori  unknown  to 
English  society,  as  though  they  were  her  brothers ; 
but  if  you  were  to  interrupt  the  gentle  ripple  of  her 
speech  with  such  rude  breakwaters  as  “  who  ?  ”  and 
“  what  ?  ”  the  charming  woman  would  think  you  a 
horrid  bore,  and  no  man  would  willingly  face 
that. 

One  may  be  a  rhinoceros  in  one’s  own  haunts,  but, 
as  the  fable  tells  us,  even  rhinoceroses  are  ashamed 
of  their  parentage  when  among  gazelles.  Never 
self-asserting,  never  contradictory,  only  sweetly  and 
tenderly  putting  you  right  when  you  blunder,  the 
charming  woman  nevertheless  always  makes  you  feel 
her  superiority.  True,  she  lays  herself,  as  it  were,  at 
your  feet,  and  gives  you  a  thou-'and  delicate  flatter¬ 
ies,  —  indeed,  among  her  specialities  is  that  of  being 
able  to  set  you  on  g<^  terms  with  yourself,  ami  her 
art  of  subtle  flattery ;  but  despite  her  own  self-abase¬ 
ment  and  your  exaltation,  you  cannot  but  feel  that 
she  is  your  superior,  and  that  although  she  is  too 


charming  to  acknowledge  what  would  wound  yoor 
pride,  yet  she  feels  it  too,  and  tries  to  bide  it.  All 
which  has  the  efiect  of  making  you  admire  her  still 
more  for  the  gface  and  tact  she  has  displayed. 

The  charming  woman  is  generally  notoriously  in 
love  with  her  husband,  who  is  almost  always  inferior 
to  her  in  birth,  acquirements,  manner,  or  appearance. 
This  aflection  of  hers  only  shows  her  feminine  quali¬ 
ties  of  sacrifice  and  wifely  devotion  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage,  and  makes  other  men  envy  more  ferociously 
the  lucky  fellow  who  has  drawn  such  a  prize.  The 
husband  of  a  charming  woman  is  indeed  lucky  in  the 
world’s  esteem ;  no  man  more  so.  Though  he  may 
be  one  of  the  most  ordinary,  perhaps  unpleasant  fel¬ 
lows  you  know,  with  a  sour  face,  an  underbred  air, 
and  by  no  means  famous  in  his  special  sphere,  hit 
wife  speaks  of  him  enthusiastically  as  so  good,  ao 
clever,  so  delightful ;  no  one  knows  how  good  he  ii, 
she  says,  though,  of  course,  he  has  bis  little  peculiaii- 
ties  of  temper,  and  the  rest  of  it,  and  perhaps  eve^ 
one  would  not  bear  with  them  as  she  does.  But 
then  she  knows  him,  and  knows  his  wonderful  worth 
and  value  !  If  they  are  not  seen  much  together,  that 
comes  from  causes  over  which  they  have  no  control, 
not  from  anything  like  disinclination  to  each  other’i 
society. 

Certainly,  for  so  happy  a  marriage,  it  is  a  little 
surprising  how  very  seldom  they  are  together ;  and 
bow  all  her  friends  are  hers  only  and  not  his,  and 
how  much  she  goes  into  society  without  him.  On 
the  whole,  counting  hours,  they  live  very  much  more 
apart  than  united ;  but  that  is  the  misfortune  of  his 
career,  of  his  health,  or  of  hers,  —  a  misfortune  due 
to  any  cause  but  that  of  diversity  of  tastes  and  in¬ 
harmoniousness  of  pursuits.  F ull  of  home  aflection 
and  the  tenderest  sentiment  as  she  is,  the  charming 
woman  does  sometimes  the  oddestrlooking  things, 
which  a  rough  little  domestic  creature  without  grace¬ 
ful  pretensions  would  not  dream  of  doing.  Her 
child  is  lying  dangerously  ill,  perhaps  dying,  and 
she  appears  at  the  grand  ball  oi  the  season,  subdued 
certainly,  —  how  well  that  sweet  melancholy  be¬ 
comes  her  I  —  but  always  graceful,  always  thought¬ 
ful  for  others,  and  attentive ;  and  though  indeed, 
she  will  tell  you,  she  does  not  know  how  she  got 
dressed  at  all,  she  is  in  such  a  state  of  cruel  anxietpr, 
yet  she  is  undeniably  the  best  dressed  woman  in 
the  room,  and  the  most  carefully  appointed.  It  U 
against  her  own  will  that  she  is  there,  you  may  be 
sure,  but  she  has  been  forced  to  sacrifice  herself  and 
tear  herself  away  for  an  hour.  The  exigencies^  of 
society  are  so  merciless,  the  world  is  such  a  terrible 
Juggernaut,  she  says,  raising  her  eyes  with  plaintive 
earnestness  to  yours  in  the  breathing  times  of  the 
waltz.  She  has  another  trial  if  her  husband  is  or¬ 
dered  out  to  Canada  or  the  West  Indies.  Dearly 
as  she  loves  him,  and  though  she  is  heartbroken  at 
the  idea  of  the  separation,  yet  her  health  cannot 
stand  the  climate,  and  she  must  obey  her  doetor’s 
orders.  She  is  so  delicate,  you  know,  —  all  charm¬ 
ing  women  are  delicate,  —  and  the  doctor  tells  her 
she  could  not  live  six  months  either  in  Toronto  or 
Port  Royal.  If  he  had  to  go  on  diplomatic  service 
to  St.  Petersburg  or  Madrid,  she  might  be  able  to 
stand  the  climate  then ;  but  that  is  different.  A 
dull  station,  without  any  of  her  favorite  plea.sures, 
would  be  more  than  she  could  bear ;  so  she  remains 
behind,  goes  out  greatly  into  society,  and  writes  her 
husband  tender  and  amusing  letters  once  a  month. 

The  charming  woman  is  the  gentlest  of  her  sex. 
She  would  not  do  a  cruel  thing,  nor  say  an  unkind 
word,  for  the  world.  When  she  tells  you  the  un- 
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pleasant  things  which  ill-natured  people  have  said 
of  your  friends  or  hers,  she  tells  them  in  the  sweet¬ 
est  and  dearest  way  imaginable.  She  is  so  sure 
there  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  it  all ;  and  what  a 
thame  it  is  that  people  should  be  so  ill-natured  1  In 
the  gentle  tone  of  sympathy  and  deprecation  peculiar 
to  her,  she  gives  you  all  the  ugly  and  uncomfortable 
reports  that  have  come  to  her,  of  which  you  have 
never  heard  a  breath  until,  this  moment ;  yet  it  is 
you  who  are  stupid,  for  she  tells  them  to  you  as  if 
they  were  of  patent  notoriety  to  the  whole  world  ; 
only  she  does  not  believe  them,  remember!  She 
takes  the  most  scrupulous  care  to  deny  and  defend 
as  she  retails,  and  you  cannot  class  her  with  the 
trihe  of  the  ill-natured  whom  she  censures,  setting,  as 
she  does,  the  whole  strength  of  her  gentle  words  and 
generous  disbelief  to  oppose  these  ugly  rumors.  Yet 
you  wish  she  had  not  told  you.  Her  disclaimers 
spring  so  evidently  from  the  affectionate  amiability 
of  her  own  mind,  which  cannot  bear  to  think  evil, 
that  they  have  not  much  effect  upon  you.  The  ex¬ 
cuse  dies  away  from  your  memory,  but  the  ill-savored 
report  roots,  and  you  feel  that  you  have  lost  your 
respect  for  your  former  friends  forever  ;  or,  if  they 
were  only  hers,  that  nothing  should  tempt  you  to 
know  them.  There  is  no  smoke  without  some  fire, 
you  think  ;  and  the  charming  woman  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  have  kindled  the  flame  herself  out  of  sticks,  and 
leaves,  and  rubbish  of  her  own  collecting.  But  how 
sweet  and  charitable  she  was  when  she  told  you ! 
how  much  you  love  her  for  her  tenderness  of  na¬ 
ture  !  what  a  guileless  and  delightful  creature 
she  is! 

The  charming  woman  is  kind  and  graceful,  but 
she  docs  not  command  the  stronger  virtues.  She 
flatters  sweetly,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  she  fibs  as 
sweetly.  She  sometimes  owns  to  this,  but  only  to 
fibs  that  do  more  good  than  harm,  —  fibs  into  which 
she  is  forced  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to  avoid  mis¬ 
chief.  It  is  a  feminine  privilege,  she  says ;  and  men 
agree  with  her.  Truth  at  all  times,  bold,  uncompro¬ 
mising,  stern-faced  truth,  is  coarse  and  indelicate,  she 
says ;  a  masculine  quality  as  little  fitted  for  women 
as  courage  or  great  bodily  strength. 

Her  husband  knows  that  she  fibs ;  her  friends  at 
times  find  her  out  too ;  but  though  the  women  throw 
it  at  her  as  an  accusation,  the  men  accept  it  as  a 
quality  without  which  she  would  be  less  the  charm¬ 
ing  woman  that  she  is ;  and  not  only  forgive  it,  but 
like  her  the  better  for  the  grace  and  tact  and  supple¬ 
ness  she  displays  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
Hers  are  not  the  severer  virtues,  but  the  gentler, 
the  more  insinuating ;  and  absolute  truth  —  truth 
at  any  price  and  on  all  occasions  —  does  not  come 
into  the  list  Charming  women,  with  their  plastic 
manners  and  non-aggressive  force,  always  have  their 
own  way  in  the  end.  They  are  the  women  who  in¬ 
fluence  by  unseen  methods,  and  who  shrink  from 
any  open  display  of  power.  They  know  that  their 
metier  is  to  soothe  men,  to  put  them  on  good  terms 
with  themselves,  and  so  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
good-humor  they  induce  ;  and  they  dread  nothing 
so  much  as  a  contest  of  wills.  They  coax  and 
flatter  for  their  rights,  and  consequently  they  are 
given  privileges  in  excess  of  their  rights ;  whereas 
the  women  who  take  their  rights,  as  things  to  which^ 
they  are  entided  without  favor,  lose  them  and  their 
privileges  together.  This  art  of  self-abasement  for 
future  exaltation  is  one  which  it  is  given  only  to  few 
to  carry  to  perfection,  but  no  woman  is  really 
charming  without  it.  In  fact  it  is  part  of  her 
power ;  and  she  knows  it. 


Though  charming  women  are  decidedly  the  favor¬ 
ites  with  men,  they  are  careful  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  their  own  sex ;  and  in  society  you  may 
often  see  them  almost  ostentatiously  surrounded  by 
women  only,  whom  they  take  pains  to  please,  or  ex¬ 
ert  themselves  to  amuse,  but  whom  they  throw  into 
the  shade  in  the  most  astonishing  way.  Whatever 
these  really  charming  women  are,  or  do,  or  wear,  is 
exactly  the  right  thing;  and  every  other  woman 
fails  in  proportion  to  the  distance  she  is  removed 
from  this  model.  If  a  charming  woman  is  dressed 
richly,  the  simpler  costumes  of  her  friends  look  poor 
and  mean ;  if  she  is  h  la  ber^ere,  the  court  dresses 
about  her  are  vulgar ;  if  she  is  gay,  quietness  is  dul- 
ness ;  if  sfie  is  quiet,  laughter  is  coarse.  And  there 
is  no  use  in  imitating  her.  She  is  the  very  will-o’- 
the-wisp  of  her  circle,  and  no  sooner  shows  hd§  light 
here  than  she  flits  away  there ;  she  has  no  sooner  set 
one  fashion,  which  her  admiring  friends  have  adopt¬ 
ed  with  infinite  pains  and  trouble,  than  she  has 
struck  out  a  new  one,  which  renders  all  the  previous 
labor  in  vain.  This  is  part  of  her  very  essence ;  and 
the  originality  which  is  simply  perfection  that  can¬ 
not  be  repeated,  and  not  eccentricity  that  no  one 
will  imitate,  comes  in  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
potent  of  her  charms.  When  she  lends  her  patterns 
to  her  friends,  or  tells  them  this  or  that  little  secret, 
she  laughs  in  her  heart,  knowing  that  she  has  shown 
them  a  path  they  cannot  possibly  follow,  and  raised  up 
a  standard  to  which  they  cannot  attain.  And  even 
should  they  do  either,  then  she  knows  that  by  the 
time  they  have  begun  to  get  up  to  her,  she  will  be 
miles  away,  and  that  no  art  whatever  can  approxi¬ 
mate  them  to  her  as  she  is.  What  she  was  she 
tosses  among  them  as  a  worn-out  garment ;  and  re¬ 
mains  still  the  unapproachable,  the  inimitable,  the 
charming  woman  par  excellence  of  her  set,  whom 
none  can  rival. 
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Our  English  cousin  is  becoming  shy  of  the  Hon. 
Reverdy  Johnson. 

Mr.  Charlf.3  Dickens  is  said  to  receive  £100 
for  each  of  his  Readings  in  London. 

A  PICTURE  by  Teniers,  “  The  Fish  Market,”  was 
recently  sold  at  auction  fur  6,000  guineas. 

Mr.  Robertson’s  new  play,  “My  Lady  Clara,” 
was  originally  called  “  Dreams.” 

Gustave  Dore’s  much-lauded  painting,  “  Christ 
Descending  the  Steps  of  the  Judgment  Hall,”  will 
not  be  ready  for  another  year. 

A  READING  of  “  Giles  Corey  ”  from  LongfelloVs 
New  England  Tragedies,  was  recently  given  with 
success  by  Madame  Rocelli,  at  Bayswater,  Eng¬ 
land. 

A  NUMBER  of  the  temperance  friends  of  Mr. 
George  Cruikshank  have  presented  his  great  pic¬ 
ture,  “The  Worship  of  Bacchus,”  valued  at  £3,000., 
to  the  nation. 

The  following  notice  appears  in  a  popular  Paris 
cafe  concert-room:  “Les  dames  sont  prices  de 
ne  pas  fumer  dans  la  salle.”  Woman  is  certainly 
making  head- way  in  France. 

Muscle  and  music  bring  about  the  same  price  in 
England.  As  a  sample  of  the  honorarium  paid  to 
artists  who  are  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
classes,  it  may  be  worth  recording  that  Mr.  Sims 
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Reeves,  the  vocalist,  and  M.  Blondin,  the  rope- 
dancer,  are  each  paM  a  hundred  pounds,  or  guin¬ 
eas,  for  a  performance  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  widow  of  Rossini,  who  is  left  so  rich,  showed 
rather  bad  taste  by  selling  the  musicsd  instruments, 
snuff-boxetf,  pictures,  and  other  souvenirs  presented 
to  the  great  composer  by  distinguished  people. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Isabella  II.  at  Paris  she  has 
received  no  less  than  1,153  letters  from  individuals 
wishing  her  to  provide  funds  for  the  foundation  of  a 
politico  ioumal,  which  would  become  the  organ  in 
favor  of  her  restoration. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Monrose,  of  the  Tlieatre 
Fran<;ais,  after  a  long  career  on  the  stage,  the  Em¬ 
peror  ^nt  him  a  snun-box  set  with  diamonds.  And 
yet,  smuige  as  it  may  seem,  the  Enmeror  is  "  not  to 
be  sneezed  at,”  as  many  a  rueful  Paris  editor  can 
testify. 

The  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Carleton,  —  in  his 
best  time  one  of  the  most  graphic  of  Irish  novelists, 
—  is,  it  is  said,  left  without  any  provision.  Appli¬ 
cation  has  been  made  to  the  English  Government 
for  the  continuance  to  his  widow  of  the  small  liter¬ 
ary  pension  which  was  formerly  awarded  to  her  late 
husband. 

The  Bainxche  Landeneitung  informs  its  readers 
that  Mr.  J.  Albert,  the  Court  photographer  in  Mu¬ 
nich,  has  made  such  improvements  in  the  art  of 
copying  photographic  ‘pictures  by  means  of  the 
press,  as  will  throw  all  other  processes  into  the 
shade.  His  copies,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  originals  either  in  force  or  softness  of  tone,  and 
his  method  is  equally  applicable  to  the  largest  and 
smallest  pictures.  It  will  thus  be  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  numbers  of  copies  very  quickly,  and  all 
danger  of  their  fading  in  the  course  of  time  is  obvi¬ 
ated. 

Dr.  Petermann,  the  originator  of  the  first  Ger¬ 
man  expedition  to  the  north  pole,  announces  that  a 
second  expedition  is  to  leave  Bremerhaven  in  the 
first  week  of  June.  The  expedition  will  consist  of 
two  ships,  a  screw  steamer  of  120  tons  and  thirty- 
horse  power,  and  a  sailing  yacht  of  80  tons.  The 
latter,  which  went  on  the  first  expedition  last  year, 
is  called  the  Greenland;  the  former,  the  Germania. 
The  object  of  this  expedition,  as  of  the  former  one, 
is  to  investigate  the  polar  regions  along  the  coast  of 
East  Greenland  north  of  the  75th  degree  of  north 
latitude.  It  is  to  be  provided  with  a  strong  scientific 
staff*,  and  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
so  as  to  return  by  October,  1870.  The  Greenland 
b  to  serve  as  a  transport,  and  also  to  keep  up  the 
communication  with  Europe,  and  will  return  this 
winter,  leaving  the  Germania  to  pursue  its  journey 
alone. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thus  relates  the  story  of 
the  Arabic  Manuscripts :  “  The  discovery  of  the 
Arabic  MSS.,  about  which  there  have  been  so  many 
mysterious  hints,  happened,  we  are  told,  in  this  wise. 
Last  winter.  Mr.  Hassoun,  a  Syrian  gentleman,  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  permission  to  make  some  researches  in 
the  library  of  the  India  Office,  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Hall,  the  librarian,  to  a  large  quantity  of  papers 
in  Arabic,  which  had  been  kept  nailed  up  in  boxes 
in  the  old  India  Office  for  some  forty-five  years. 
No  one  knew  how  they  came  there,  and  although 
they  had  been  unpacked  when  removed  to  West¬ 
minster,  they  had  never  been  deciphered.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  that  Mr.  Hassoun  should  re¬ 


ceive  a  small  payment  for  examining  the  documents, 
and  it  is  now  said  that  some  of  them  are  very  vain, 
able.  There  are  about  450  volumes  in  all.  Wbeth- 
er  the  whole  of  them  came  from  Timouris  library  ■ 
not  known,  but  some  of  them  have  the  *  seal  of  the 
library  of  Sultan  Timour  ’  stamped  upon  them.  Mr. 
Hassoun  is  now  engaged  in  making  out  a  catalogue 
of  the  collection  in  Arabic,  his  knowledge  of  Eng 
lish  being  very  slight.  When  this  is  completed,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  dis. 
covery.” 

An  account  is  given  of  some  relics  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Si'ots  left  to  the  Queen  by  the  late  Lord  Belhaven. 
Relic  No.  1  consists  of  a  cabinet  made  of  ebony, 
richly  ornamented  in  front  with  designs  in  tortoise¬ 
shell.  The  front  opens  with  folding-doors.  In  the 
centre  also  are  two  small  folding-doors,  which,  on 
being  opened,  reveal  a  small  recess,  with  tesselated 

! lavement  and  roof  with  side  mirrors.  The  inner 
bldin^  doors  are  also  surrounded  with  drawers. 
The  Scottish  Queen  brought  this  cabinet  with  her 
from  France  on  her  return  to  Scotland.  This  sou¬ 
venir  must,  therefore,  be  some  three  Tiundred  yean 
old.  Queen  Mary  presented  it  to  the  Earl  of  Mar. 
The  Earl  afterwards  made  a  gift  of  it  to  a  favorite 
granddaughter,  who  married  one  of  the  anceston 
of  the  late  Lord  Belhaven,  and  the  cabinet  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  possession  of  the  Belhaven  family  ever 
since.  Relic  No.  2  is  a  purse  (the  work  of  Queen 
Mary’s  own  hands),  beautifully  wrought  with  a 
crown,  sceptre,  and  sword,  in  gold,  with  the  words 
“  God  save  King  James.”  Relic  No.  3  is  a  piece  of 
unleavened  bread,  to  which  no  authentic  history  ii 
attached,  but  traditionally  understood  to  have  been 
a  fragment  of  what  Queen  Mary  had  used  when 
participating  in  the  most  solemn  rite  of  her  religion. 
There  is  also  a  lock  of  Mary’s  hair,  which  is  of  s 
light  color. 

Speaking  of  “The  Ring  and  the  Book,”  the 
lAindon  Morning  Star  says :  “  To  attempt  to  pro¬ 
nounce  fitly  on  this  poem  in  the  space  which  is  at 
our  d'isposal  would  be  an  impertinence,  but  we  can¬ 
not  record  its  completion  without  sulding  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  incomparably  the  greatest  work  of  our 
greatest  poet.  As  a  mere  effort  of  imagination  and 
reasoning,  it  would  take  the  highest  rank,  for  a 
very  simple  criminal  trial  is  elaborately  placed,  in 
the  course  of  the  poem,  in  six  or  seven  tot^ly  differ 
ent,  but  almost  equally  interesting  lights.  From 
the  first  page  tb'is  curious  process  fastens  gradually 
on  the  imagination  and  thoroughly  engrosses  it ;  but 
as  in  time  the  truth  begins  to  emerge  and  take 
form,  a  new  and  deeper  interest  supervenes.  A 
story  of  singular  moral  profundity  is  developed,  and 
by  the  time  the  final  strokes  are  added  to  its  signifi¬ 
cance  by  the  philosophical  Pope  and  the  bad  hero 
of  the  story,  whose  deliverances  compose  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  volume,  the  reader  is  prepared  for 
the  splendid  vindication  of  the  moral  power  of  non 
didactic  art  with  which  the  poem  concludes.  Its 
faults  are  few,  but  patent  Here  and  there  the  Ian' 
guage  is  obscure,  and  the  Latinized  humor  of  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  work  —  that  in  which  the  advo¬ 
cate  for  Guido  sketches  out  the  speech  for  the  de- 
^fence  —  is  a  little  overdone,  though  full  of  character 
The  rest  is  greatness,  —  unsullied,  unblemished,  ini' 
bued  with  moral  beauty  such  as  no  other  living  poet 
has  the  art  or  the  soul  to  extract  as  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing  can  from  those  problems  of  crime  and  cruelty 
which  stand  darkly  recorded  amongst  the  materials 
of  history.” 
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being  some  verses  on  an  old  bronze  statuette. 

I  FOUND  this  image  vestereen 
Hap-hazard  in  a  huckster’s  stores, 

A  place  of  traffic  in  old  iron, 

And  articles  in«>ther  ores ; 

All  which  were  loosely  strewed  about, 

Or  gathered  in  incongruous  packets,  — 

Old  horseshoes,  bells,  and  coffin-plates. 
Door-handles,  knockers,  nails,  and  tackets. 

But — for  the  huckster  had  a  taste  — 

Were  ranged  upon  a  bracket  shallow 
Some  objects  deemed  of  form  more  chaste,  — 
My  image  reigned  in  this  Valhalla. 

A  copper  chemb  on  one  side 
Supported  him,  upon  the  other 
A  quaint  old  saucepan,  while  above, 

In  pewter,  drooped  the  Holy  Mother. 

’Mid  all  his  peers,  his  worth  alone 
I  saw  through  Time’s  complex  disguises,  * 

And,  with  the  underrating  tone 
Of  one  who  cheapens  what  he  prizes. 

To  satisfy  both  thrill  and  taste, 

I  cried,  “  Quel  prix  peut  on  demander  ?  ” 

The  huckster  read  me  through  and  said, 

“  Cinq  francs,  defence  d’encore  marchander.” 

“  Five  francs  I  five  devils !  how  ?  and  why  ?  ” 
“  Prix  fixe,”  replied  the  knave,  “  diable ! 

On  tombe,  vous  croyez,  tons  les  jours 
Sur  un  tel  objet  dans  le  sable  ?  ” 

Albeit  hardly  pressed  and  sore 
For  coins  of  less  denomination, 

I  told  the  ransom  down  and  bore 
My  hero  off.  Abomination  1 

Dust,  grime,  and  rust  of  many  a  year, — 

More  than  a  hundred  far,  I  ’ll  swear  it, — 

I ’ve  gently  scrubbed  away,  till  here 
He  stands  disclosed  in  pristine  merit ; 

And  gazing  on  his  gracious  form, 

Like  Hamlet  on  thy  skull,  poor  Yorick, 

My  mind  essays,  in  colors  warm. 

Half  fanciful,  yet  half  historic. 

To  conjure  up  the  living  man 
Who  lent  the  artist  inspiration. 

And  moved  his  graceful  hand  to  pluck 
This  fruit  from-  skill  and  cogitation. 

What  is  his  era  ?  Here  I  note, 

A  bard  of  ancient  times  would  bid  all 
The  Muses  nine  from  heaven  descend 
To  help  elucidate  the  riddle ; 

But  I,  no  pagan  bard,  invoke 
No  tuneful  nine,  but  what  some  railer 
Dubbed  the  ninth  fraction  of  a  man,  . 

In  other  words,  invoke  my  tailor. 


Adesto  Poole !  thy  guiding  art 
Illumine  my  investigatiotf. 

So  shall  my  hero’s  garb  impart 
Renseignements  of  his  age  and  nation. 

That  gallant  tricorne  set  askew. 

That  well-kempt  hair  or  wig  (which  was  it  ?  ), 
'The  faultless  rigor  of  that  queue 
From  which  no  truant  lock  eocait. 

The  fashion  of  the  doublet  trim, 

'The  “  absolutely  fancied  ”  buskins, 

The  laille,  the  tovcmure  both  to  please 
Beau  Brummell’s  taste  or  Mr.  Kuskin’s, 

The  flowing  fall  of  lace,  —  all  tell 
(I  scarcely  think  I  can  get  nearer) 

Of  a  gay,  French,  young  sporting  swell. 

Temp.  I^uis  Quinze  —  our  Georgian  era  — 

Le  voilk,  who  could  fail  to  read 
•In  flap  and  point,  loop,  lace,  and  slashing. 

And  in  his  pose,  and  in  his  air, 

A  gaillard  gay,  a  dandy  dashing  ? 

One  jaunty  hand  upon  his  hip, 

'The  other  jauntily  caresses 
The  blossom  of  his  upper  lip, 

Or  rather  this,  one’s  earliest  guess,  is 

Corrected  by  a  closer  view, 

Which  in  his  hand  descries  a  stump,  it 
May  not  ^inlikely  once  have  been 
A  horn  or  (“  happy  thought  ”)  a  trumpet. 

On  which  he  plays — the  chase  is  o’er  — 

He  sounds  the  mort  —  the  stag  is  lying 
Stone-dead,  —  or,  stay,  —  a  grisly  boar 
Reads  better  —  yes,  a  boar  is  dying  — 

A  horrid  sight,  yet  not  the  less 
Gaze  on  it  dames  and  lords  by  dozens, 

And,  in  the  midst,  the  king  himself. 

Toadied  by  all  his  trusty  cousins. 

Accepts  the  —  boars  don’t  wear  a  brush  ?  — 
The  —  well,  the  kudos;  —  “By  St.  Louis, 

’T  was  nobly  done,  my  liege !  That  knife  — 
You  sent  it  home!  What  pluck  I  what  prowess !’ 

But,  by  my  hero’s  curious  air. 

He  pinked  that  boar,  or  I ’m  mistaken. 

And,  cautioned,  by  the  monarch’s  stare. 

To  hold  his  tongue  and  save  his  bacon. 

Now  bottles  down  presumptuous  words 
By  placing  ’tween  his  lips  this  cork,  or 
Vents  through  the  horn  disloyal  spleen. 

In  tootling  o’er  the  fallen  porker. 

And  is  it  so  ?  It  may  be  so ; 

All  turns  upon  the  stump ;  another 
Might  say  he  kissed  some  souvenir  sweet 
Of —  any  angel,  not  his  mother. 

I  seem  to  see  it  all,  —  the  glade. 

Where  Jacqueline,  the  ranger’s  daughter. 
Keeps  tryste  with  —  let  us  say  —  the  Count 
Theodoric,  no  milk-and-water 
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Tea-drinking  spooney,  but  a  Count 
Brim-full  of  wickednem,  who  rather 
Prefers,  in  wooing,  that  his  love 
Should  irritate  the  object's  father,  — 

And  so  it  does.  I  see  them  meet 
Beneath  the  moon  —  the  lindens  quiver  — 

The  stars  look  softly  down  —  in  short, 

The  usual  mise  eti  seine  —  “  Ah !  ever, 

**  Sweet  Jacqueline,”  remarks  the  Count, 

This  heart  of  mine,  so  fiercely  beating. 
Chides  with  wild  sig^  the  laggard  hours 
That  separate  our  hours  of  meeting ; 

And  all  the  echoes  of  the  woods, 

A-weary  grown  with  constant  waking. 

Can  only  gasp  ‘My  Jacqueline ! 

My  own !  my  love  I  my  heart  is  breaking !  ’ 

"  But  now  we  meet  I  live  again, 

As  by  the  stroke  of  wizard's  wand,  all 
Things  deck  themselves  in  rosy  tints,  * 
Sweet  maid — I ”  “  Sweet  Count !  ”  (they  seem 
to  fondle), 

**  I  too  rebuke  the  lazy  hours, 

I  too  fatigue  the  echoes  weary. 

And  I  ”  (more  fondling)  “  now  forget 
Les  soufiirances  de  mon  &me  ddchird. 

“  And  wilt  thou  ever  love  me  thus  ?  ” 

Yea,  by  this  long,  fond  —  ”  “  Halte  Ik,  fripon !  ” 
Here  shouts  a  saw-like  voice,  for  |o ! 

As  tigers  wanton  lambkins  creep  on. 

The  wrathful  ranger  has  arrived, 

Using  bad  French,  and  much  excited. 

And  quite  inclined  to  scalp  the  Count 
Before  his  noble  troth  is  plighted  — 

“  Blue  cordon !  ”  shrieks  my  lord,  and  whips 
Into  the  grove,  his  fingers  nimble 
Detaching  nervously  ^m  those 
He  clasped  their  little  housewife’s  thimble. 

And  this  we  see  him  mumbling  now 
Between  his  lips,  as,  free  from  danger. 

He  watches  Jacqueline  removed, 

Cufifed,  slapped,  and  shaken  by  the  ranger. 

Not  very  likely  ?  Well,  perhaps 
He  only  smokes.  Why  not  ?  Macaulay 
Tells  us  the  vice  was  introduced 
To  Europe  long  before  by  Raleigh  — 

Or  does  he  pledge  in  wassail  cup, 

Of  which  this  stump  formed  part  the  handle. 
Some  peerless  Peri  of  the  court. 

Of  whom,  good  lack !  the  courtly  scandal 

• 

Does  say  such  very  shocking  things. 

And  how  the  king — but  why  repeat  it? 

Kings  will  be  kings  and  courtly  dames 
But  women  —  so  the  toast  is  greeted 

With  shrugs  and  winks,  whereon  the  Count 
At  once  his  lordly  temper  loses. 

And,  rising,  bawls,  “  I  ’ll  cut  the  gorge 
Of  any  poltron  who  refuses 


“  To  drink  this  health  ” ;  and  being  strong 
As  Guy  de  Livingstone,  ’t  would  follow 
The  cup  got  shivered  in  his  clutch. 

This  stump  alone  remained  —  Le  voilk  ?  — 

Or  does  he  simply  bite  his  thumb  ? 

(A  longish  thumo)  by  which  quaint  fashion 
Fierce  men  of  blood  in  days  of  eld 
Roused  fellow-men  to  leths^  passion  — 

Vide  the  Swan  of  Avon.  I 
Would  never  take  offence  a  whit,  on 
Seeing  a  fellow  bite  his  thumb. 

Provided  mine  he  left  unbitten. 

Chacun  son  gout  Of  course  the  Count 
Found  some  one  quite  of  his  persuasion. 

And,  in  the  woods  of  Fontainebleau, 

They  met  that  night,  on  which  occasion 

They  laughed  sardonic  laughs,  “  Ha,  ha !  ” 
And  fought,  Qa !  <^°d  one  fell  gory  — 

Suppose  we  say  it  was  the  Count, 

And  leave  him  there  in  all  his  glory, 

Pinked  and  quite  dead  —  the  courtly  star 
Quenched  of  its  light  —  mode’s  mirror  broken. 
And  all  because  a  thumb  was  bit. 

And  some  few  winey  words  were  spoken. 

But  home  they  bore  that  noble  form. 

And  all  rushed  weeping  to  behold  it ; 

The  king  himself  sobbed,  blew  his  nose. 

And  cried,  “  Odd’s  fish !  let  some  one  mould  it !  ” 

And  some  one  did,  and  here’s  the  bronze, 
Erewhile  the  king’s,  and  no  doubt  carried 
Off  by  some  thievish  Jacobin, 

When  all  the  royal  nests  were  harried 

In  “  eighty-nine.”  Yes ;  here  I  think 
We ’ve  reached  perhaps  the  true  solution 
Of  the  mysterious  image  found 
By  me  beside  the  baths  of  Luchon. 

Inductively,  it  will  be  seen, 

We ’ve  travelled  through  sartorial  mazes. 
Employing  garb  and  outward  mien. 

As  toger-posts  to  moral  phases  ; 

And  thus  a  Count,  a  spark,  a  beau, 

A  rufiSer  read  we  in  this  image. 

And  how  he  hunted,  loved,  drank,  fought. 

And  died  in  a  post-prandial  scrimmage. 

Oh  I  my  young  gaillard  of  our  town. 

Dressed  in  the  ultra  mode  of  this  age. 
Stiff-legged  and  necked,  with  angled  arms. 
And  palsied  gait,  and  solemn  visage ; 

If  you  were  treated  like  the  Count, 

And  reasoned  out  from  rind  to  kernel. 

Your  moral  self  and  thinking  powers 
Tried  by  the  light  of  traits  external. 

What  verdict  would  be  passed  on  you  ? 

Painful  deductions  I  abhor  all. 

So  take  the  running  up  from  me. 

And  blushing  draw  the  obvious  moral. 


_  Fricted  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 
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